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FOREWORD 

The  Report  of  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  educational  policy  within  the 
Commonweal th . 

It  represents  a  substantial  analysis  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  kindergarten  education  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Commonwealth's  public  educational  program. 
The  Committee  has  been  realistic  in  its  presentation  of  administrative 
considerations  that  are  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  any  effort  to 
insure  quality  in  education. 

We  know  from  available  evidence  that  the  influence  of  a  well- 
coordinated  program  of  early  childhood  education  is  a  positive 
experience  in  the  lives  of  the  very   young.   Accordingly,  the 
expenditures  necessary  to  establish  a  "state-wide  system  of  kindergarten 
education  represent  only  a  limited  investment  but  yield  a  lifetime 
of  dividends  for  parents  and  children. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  one-third  of  the  school 
systems  of  Massachusetts  are  operating  kindergartens.   The  time  has 
now  come  to  close  the  gap  that  exists  for  half  of  our  children,  who 
reside  outside  these  systems,  and  to  make  available  to  all  our 
children  this  important,  formative  experience. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  the 
appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  my  own  gratitude. 

The  Report  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  kindergarten  program  for  the  Commonwealth.   The  Report 
of  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  has  provided  a  detailed  rationale 
and.  specific  directions  that  justify  action  to  accomplish  the  coal. 
The  time  for  such  action  is  now! 


Owen  B.  Kiernan 

C o m m issioner  of  Educatio n 


June  20,  19G7 
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PRELIMINARY    STATEMENT 


Kindergarten    education    should    not    be    considered    a    privilege 
but    rather   the    right   of   every    child    in    Massachusetts.      A   belief 
in    equal    educational    opportunity   must    now    be    translated    into 
responsible    action    to    provide    equal    opportunity    for   every    kindergarten 
age    child    in    the    Commonwealth. 

This    report   offers    positive    evidence   of    the    critical    value    of 
kindergarten    educational    experience.      Kindergarten    constructively 
affects    the    later   school    life    of    a    child    but,    more    vitally,    it 
opens    doors    for   his    immediate    personal,    emotional,    physical    and 
educational    development. 

Massachusetts    can    muster    the    resources    to    provide    the    elements 
for   kindergarten    in    every    community:    -  the    educational    programmi ng-- 
facilities  —  qualified    teachers,    and- -yes,    the    fiscal    effort--all 
in    a    planned    partnership    between    the    state    and    the    local    community, 
under   the  'leadership    of    the    State    Board    of    Education.       Prudent    educa- 
tional   and    financial    planning    places    the    goal    of    kindergarten 
education    in    focus-- it    becomes    attainable. 

The    kindergarten    year    is    one    year- -once    lost,    it    is    lost    forever. 
Let    us    assume    the    responsibility    to    gain    this    year    for   every    child. 
Now    is    the    time    to   move    towards    kindergarten    education    for   every 
child    in    Massachusetts.      Equality    of   opportunity    doesn't    just    happen--- 
it    requires    action    to    become    a    reality! 


Thomas  C .  P  a  s  s  i  o  s 

C  h  a  i  rm  a  n 

Kindergarten  Study  Committee 
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Kindergarten  education  is  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program  in  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
Doubt  about  the  value  and  need  for  kindergarten  education 
is  fast  fading  in  the  light  of  an  increasing  body  of  research 
which  supports  the  positive  values  of  kindergarten  as  a  part 
of  a  total  educational  program. 

The  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  recognized  its  serious 
responsibility  in  its'  charge  of  determining  the  feasibility 
of  statewide  establishment  of  public  kindergartens.   It  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  of  its  study  that  there  were  two  major 
considerations.   F  i  r  s  t  was  the  matter  of  determining  the  value 
of  k  -i  ndergarten  education  .   If  it  were  valuable,  then  t  h  e  r  e 
resulted  an  obligation  to  recommend  the  statewide  provision 
of  this  educational  experience  for  all  children.   The  review 
of  research,  as  reported  on  page  El>  coupled  with  meetings  of 
the  full  Committee  with  superintendents,  school  committee 
members,  psychologists  and  others,  convinced  the  Committee  of 
the  value  and  need  for  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.   S_econd,  once  the  worth  of  kindergarten  education 
had  been  determined,  the  Committee  realized  that  the 

inauguration  of  s_u_ch__a p_r o gram  woul  d  regui  re  f  i  n a_n_ci_a_l  su p p o r t 

at  bo t h  the  local  an d_  s_t_a  t e le vols.   0 1 h e r  resulting  i  m p a c t s 

were  recognized  and  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  this  report. 

The  i  n itiation  of  a  pro g  r  a  m  of  t  h i  s  m a  g  n  i  t  u d e  i  m posed 
on  this  Committee  a  responsibility  to  provide  for  a  reasonable 
program  of  implementation  of  kindergarten  education  state-wide, 
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considering  (1)  the  impacts  on  such  areas  as  teacher  training, 
certification  end  availability  of  qualified  personnel,  (2)  the 
capacity  and  financial  ability  of  the  State  and  local  communities 
to  fulfill  these  needs,  (3)  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for 
implementation  based  on  local  community  factors,  such  as 
available  classroom  space  and  (4)  the  continuing  need  to  improve 
existing  educational  programs  in  each  community. 

In  short,  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  deems  kindergarten 
education  to  be  essential  and  recognizes  the  need  for  phasing 
in  periods  determined  by  the  findings  in  the  basic  considerations 
ci  ted  above . 

Kindergarten  education  is  being  provided  for  some  50%  of 
the  eligible  children  in  Massachusetts.   Kindergartens  were 
considered  desirable  in  Massachusetts  yesterday.   They  are 
essential  today  and  in  the  future.   The  Kindergarten  Study 
Committee  believes  that  statewide  kindergart en  education  is 
cul tural ly ,  philosophically  and  educationally  sound  and  is 
financially  attainable. 


•'•> 
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BACKGROUND  FOR  THIS  STUDY 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Education  appointed 
to  study  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (the  Willis- 
Harrington  Report),  made  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  present 


Board  of  Education  should  have  the  power  to  establish  minimu 


m 


standards  including  "school  districts  which  provide  one  half  day 
of  kindergarten  for  185  days  between  September  1  and  June  3,0,  with 
attendance  permissive." 


The  Willis-Harrington  Report  contained  several  specific  and 
strong  recommendations  favoring  the  statewide  provision  of  kinde r - 
garten  education,  and  consistently  included  the  kindergarten  level 


in  its  recommendations  for  improvement  of  various  areas  of  the 
curriculum.   The  following  quotations  illustrate  this..  They  are 
preceded  by  the  title  of  the  chapter  of  the  final  report  (or  section 
of  the  earlier  summary  report)  and  by  page  numbers  in  parentheses 
for  the  summary  and  final  report  references,  in  that  order. 

Basic  Considerations  (2nd  page  before  Page  1  in 

Summary  Report,  Page  529  in 
Final  Report)  Sterling  McMurrin: 
"So  when  the  question  is  asked, 
what  is  the  purDose  of  education, 
...the  ansv/er  must  be  sought 
across  the  total  spectrum  of 
human  interest,  experience,  and 
value . " 

Board  of  Public  School  Education1   (17,546)  "Compulsory  education 

ages  are  currently  set  at  7  and 
16.  There  is  no  state  require- 
ments for  the  establishment  of 

1   This  refers  to  the  Present  State  Board  of  Education 
whenever  it  appears  in  this  section,, 
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kindergarten  by  local  school 
districts,  although  many  school 
committees  have,  commendably , 
provided  that  service  now 
regarded  as  necessary  to  proper 
educational  achievement." 


Board  of  Public  School  Education 


The  School  Committee 


Curriculum  and  Instruction 


(19,206)  3.  The  Board  of  Public 
School  Education  shall  establish 
minimum  standards  to  include  the 
fol 1 owi  ng  : 

(b)  School  districts  shall 
provide  a  half  day  of 
kindergarten  for  185 
days  between  September  1 
and  June  30,  with  attend- 
ance permissive,  (same 
time  required  for  school 
year  of  "185  days  of  actual 
school  attendance . " ) 

(25,214)  1 .   Consolidation  of 
school  districts  over  a  stipulated 
period  of  time  should  be  effected 
so  that  all  school  districts  will 
encompass  kindergarten  through 
Grade  12,  with  a  minimum  of  1200 
elementary  school  pupils  and  a 
high  school  graduation  class  of 
at  least  100. 

(27,249)  1 .   The  teaching  of 
appropriate  content  materials  in 
each  grade  level  of  kindergarten- 
grade  12  curriculum  from  all  eight 
of  the  following  fields  should  be 
requi  red . 


language  arts 

mathematics 

science 

social  sciences 


foreign  language 
fine  arts 
occupational 

education 
health  and 

physi  cal 
education 


Curriculum  and  Instruction 


(27,249)  2.   A  statement  of 
philosophy  or  goals  for  education 
kindergarten  through  grade  12 
should  be  developed  by  the  state 
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Curriculum  and  Instruction 


Special  Education 


Special  Education 


and  each  local  educational  system 
with  the  aid  of  representative 
teachers,  principals,  scholars 
from  academic  disciplines  as  well 
as  from  colleges  of  education, 
curriculum  specialists,  and  the 
lay  pub! i  c  . 

(28,249)  3.   Curriculum  guides 
for  each  field  in  the  kindergarten- 
grade  1 2  program  "shal 1  be  developed 
with  the  aid  of  representative 
teachers,  principals,  scholars 
from  the  academic  disciplines  as 
well  as  from  colleges  of  education, 
curriculum  special i sts  ,  .and  the 
lay  public. 

(40.284)  6.   Appropriate  advisory 
committees  to  the  Bureau  should  be 
formed  to  assist  in  determining 
minimum  standards  in: 

(a)   Teacher-pupil  ratios  .  .  . 
In  general  ,  the  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  for  example,  will 
be  lower  for  the  pre-primary 
primary  groups  than  for  the 
advanced  and  for  the  secondary 
school  groups  . 

(41.285)  7.   Education  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  should  extend  downward 
to  include  children  three  years 

of  age,  and  to  include  educable 
mentally  handicapped  at  a  mental 
age  of  three.   Consideration 
should  be  given  to  beginning  the 
education  of  the  deaf  at  aqe  two. 


Compensatory  Education 


(45)  2.   (k)  Pre-school  classes 
should  be  instituted  for  children 
four  years  old  providing  cultural 
experiences  and  programs  which  will; 
contribute  to  a  sound  base  for  thei I 
success  in  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram.  Where  it  is  possible,  child-  |j 
ren  three  years  old  should  be 
included  in  the  program.   English 
should  be  taught  to  non-English 
•speaking  children  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Pupil  Personnel  Services 


Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy 


(47,572)  The  Commission  accepts 
the  concept  of  pupil  personnel 
services  (guidance  including 
counseling;  attendance,  psy- 
chological, health,  social  work 
services,  etc.)  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  program, 
regardless  of  grade  level,  from 
kindergarten  through  adult  educatio 
with  two  major  categories  of 
services:   those  planned  to  reach 
each  young  person,  and  those  pro- 
vided for  all  persons  needing 
special  help. 

(60-422)  Educational  priorities: 
(b)  Extension  of  school 
services  to  younger 
children  by: 

Requiring  kindergartens 
to  be  available  for  five- 
year  ol  ds  . 


Chapter  572  of.  the  Acts  of  1965,  Section  1G,  which  resulted 
from  the  Report,  mandated  that  the  Board  of  Education,  "...shall... 
support,  serve  and  plan  general  education  in  the  public  schools...!' 
and  also,  "...shall  establish  the  permissible  and  mandatory  ages 
for  school  attendance ...""... shal 1  develop  plans  for  education  to 
meet  state  needs ..." 


The  Kindergarten  Study  Commi  ttee 

The  Board  of  Education  considered  the  implementation  of 
kindergarten  education  in  the  Commonwealth  and,  in  June  of  1966, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Owen  B.  Kiernan  and  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  appointed  a  committee  to  study  this 
natter,  namely,  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee.   The  mission  of 
the  Committee  was  to  study  the  fe a  s  i  b  i 1 i ty  of  mandating  kindergarten 
education  in  the  Commonwealt  h_  _of_  Ma  ssachu  setts  .   (See  Appendix- 
Letter  of  Appointment  to  Committee) 
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The  Committee  consists  of  the  following: 

1  Senior  Supervisor  in  Education 

State  Department  of  Education  (Chairman) 

1  Superintendent  of  Schools 

2  Elementary  School  Principals 

1  Director  of  Elementary  Education 

(now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools) 

2  Professors  in  Childhood  Education 
1  Director  of  School  Information 

1  Pediatrician  (School  Committee  Member) 

2  Kindergarten  Teachers 

Permanent  Consultants 

1  State  Department  of  Education 
Supervisor  in  Education:   Reading 

1  State  Department  of  Education 
Chief  School  Plant  Specialist 

1  Professor  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
(Other  Consultants  are  included  in  the  Appendix) 

The  Committee  was  asked  to  submit  a  report,  following  its 
study,  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.   The 
Committee  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  December  27,  1966, 
a  report  of  progress  and  intent  indicating  that,  at  the  point  in 
their  deliberations,  the  Comm  ittee  had  arrived  at  some  defi  n  i_t  e 

conclusions,  among  them  , "that  the  st  a  tewide  institut  ion  of  _a^ 

public  kindergarten  program  is  essential."   Lowering  of  the 


mandatory  school  attendance  age  was  recognized  as  an  important 
consideration  in  instituting  statewide  kindergartens. 
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Following  the  "Report  cf  Progress",  the  Committee  met  with 
the  Board  of  Education  on  February  28,  1967  and  submitted  a 
preliminary  report.   At  that  time,  the  Committee  indicated  its 
intent  to  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than  June  30,  1967. 
Proceedings  Of  The  Kindergarten  Study  Committee 

The  Committee  began  its  deliberation  in  September,  1966 
and  has  met  full  days  every  two  weeks  since  that  time.   The 
Committee  realized  at  the  very   beginning  the  seriousness  of  its 

* 

charge  and  began  'immediately  to  identify  the  implications  of 
implementation  of  kindergarten  education  statewide.   As  these 
implications  were  identified,  certain  areas  of  consideration  were 
determined  as  areas  of  study.   Broadly  stated,  they  were  as 
follows: 

1.  The  present  status  of  kindergarten  education  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  problems  at  both  the  local  and  state  levels 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens. 

3.  The  resolution  of  these  problems. 

•  4.   The  feasibility  of  instituting  public  kindergartens 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  the  method  in  which 
this  would  be  implemented. 
The  report  which  follows  deals  with  more  detailed  aspects 
of  some  of  these  considerations. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 
The  first  kindergarten  was  established  in  Germany  by  Frederick 
Froebel  in  1837.   In  America  the  first  kindergarten  was  opened  in 

VJatertown,  Wisconsin.   Boston  was  among  the  first  cities  to  initiate 

■**»  — — ■ ■ 

kindergarten  education.   In  1873,  St.  Louis  made  kindergarten  a  part 
of  their  public  school  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  more  recent  years,  between  1940 
and  1954,  that  in  the  United  States  the  number  of  children  in  kinder- 
garten has  increased  almost  150%.   First  grade  enrollments  during  the 
same  period  increased  21%  and  second  grade  26%.   Not  only  are  more 
children  being  offered  kindergarten  education  but  more  units  are 
being  organized  in  many  public  school  systems.   In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  51.9%  of  the  public  school  districts  provide  kindergarten 
programs.   Most  revealing  is  the  high  incidence  of  kindergarten 
education  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.   In  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  71.9%  of  the  public  school  districts  provide 
kindergarten  education.   This  compares  to  a  total  of  about  one  third 
of  the  school  .systems  providing  kindergarten  education  in  Massachusetts. 


Two  New  England  states  have  already  taken  steps  toward  statewide 
implementation  of  public  kindergarten.   In  Rhode  Island,  where  2/3  of 
the  school  systems  in  the  state  now  provide  public  kindergarten 
programs,  a  bill  has  just  been  passed  which  will  require  every 
community  to  establish  and  maintain  kindergartens,  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1969. 

Connecticut  has  also  enacted  similar  legislation,  requiring  that 
public  schools,  including  kindergartens,  shall  be  maintained  in  each 
town  for  at  least  180  days  of  actual  school  sessions  each  year. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  recent  addition  to  the  state  aid  formula 
provides  partial  reimbursement  for  kindergarten  programs,  but  there 
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is  no  legislation  in  sight  which  would  make  kindergartens  a  mandatory 
part  of  the  public  school  offering.   At  present  only  23  of  the  189 
public  school  systems  in  New  Hampshire  include  a  kindergarten  program. 

About  89%  of  the  eligible  children  in  Maine  are  being  served 
by  public  kindergartens.   The  State  Department  of  Education  has  been 
studying  the  feasibility  of  implementing  public  kindergarten  programs 
for  the  remaining  11%.   Informal  reports  indicate  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  11%  not  served  by  public  kindergarten  are  children 
in  small  rural  communities  where  distance  and  sparsity  are  major 
deterrents  to  such  a  program. 

Vermont  has  not  mandated  kindergartens,  but  there  is  provision  for 
state  aid,  under  the  state's  minimum  foundation  program,  for  cities 
and  towns  that  provide  public  kindergarten  education. 

Other  states  have  also  begun  to  pursue  the  inclusion  of 
kindergarten  in  the  public  school  structure  including  Virginia,  Oregon, 
and  Texas.   A  summary  appearing  in  Compact,  December,  1966,  a 
publication  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  indicates  that 
the  following  states  offer  financial  aid  for  kindergarten,  as  of  1965: 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Mew  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and.  Wyoming. 

The  concern  for  kindergarten  education  and  accompanying  actions 
to  provide  this  important  phase  of  a  child's  life  is  evidenced  in  our 
New  England  States  and  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  increasing  body  of  research,  as  well  as the 

experience  of  the  classroom,  which  supports  the  value  of  kindergarten  - 
education  has  gener  a  ted  a  r  e  tje  w  ed  and  s  erious  effort  at__th_e__n  a  tj  p.  n  aj 
level  for  early  childhood  education. 
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The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  recommended  the 
f pi  1 owi ng  : 

"that  the  scope  of  free  public  education  be  extended 
downward  and  upward  to  include  kindergarten  through 
community  college." 
"that  kindergarten  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
tax  supported  public  school  system  in  all  communities; 
and  that  State  Department  of  Education  be  authorized 
to  extend  public  education  to  include  nursery  schools.", 
"that  it  be  mandatory  for  State  Departments  of  Education 
to  establish  standards  for  certification  for  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  teachers." 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  its  recent  statement 
"Universal  Opportunity  for  Early  Childhood  Education"  reaffirms  the 

need  for  kindergarten  education,  accepting  it  as a  part  of  the  p resent 

educational  program ,  and  adds  the  dimension  of  education  at  an  even 
earlier  age.   A  statement  from  the  report  follows. 


"The  development  of  intellectual  ability  and  of  intellectual 
interest  is  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  all  the  goals  of 
American  education.   Yet  these  qualities  are  greatly  affected 
by  what  happens  to  children  before  they  reach  school.   A 
growing  body  of  research  and  experience  demonstrates  that 
by  th e  age  of  six  most  ch i 1 dren  have  already  developed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  intellectual  ability  they  will 
possess  as  adul ts .   Six  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  normal 
age  of  entrance  to  school.   We  believe  that  this  practice  is 
obsolete.   All  children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
school  at  public  expense  beginning  at  the  age  of  four." 


f 
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Kindergarten  education  is  not  " pre -school . "   It  is  a 


definite  and  viable  part  of  schooling.   Kindergarten  education 


is  definitely  on  the  v/ay  to  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 


total  educational  program. 


s 
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WHY  PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS. 

Children  of ' ki ndergarten  age  thrive  on  companionship  of 
other  youngsters.   Their  minds  end  bodies  are    extremely  active 
and  they  are  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  emotional  responses. 
At  this  point  in  their  development  it  becomes  difficult  for  the 
home  to  satisfy  completely  the  child's  physical^  emotional  and 
social  needs.   Few  homes  can  provide  the  entire  range  of  facilities 
equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  or  the  "know  how"  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  which  these  children  are 
capable. 


Private  kindergarten  education  has  long  been  available  to 
some  children  whose  parents  could  afford  it.   For  many  who  could 
afford  private  kindergarten,  however,  space  limitations  have  made 
it  unavailable.   At  the  opposite  end  of  the  socio-economic  spectrum 
are  federally  funded  pre -school  classes  for  the  disadvantaged.   Both 
of  these  groups  suffer  a  form  of  deprivation  in  that  the  children 
find  themselves  associating  only  with  other  members  of  their  own 
socio-economic  group. 

The  lack  of  a  public  school  kindergarten  program  means  that 
no  pre-school  education  is  available  for  too  large  a  segment  of 
the  state's  pre-school  population.   This  inequality  is  readily 
recognized  by  first  grade  teachers  who  must  struggle  with  the 
"experience  gap"  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  grade  year. 

An  examination  of  modern  kindergarten  programs  shows  that  they 
offer  a  great  deal  more  today  than  had  ever  been  envisioned  under  the 
old  Germanic  "child's  garden"  concent.   In  today's  kindergarten, 
many  children  discover  fields  of  learning  that  the  teacher  will 
encourage  them  to  explore  further.   This  is  thj  foundation  for 
cognitive  development  and  appropriate  preparation  for  the  b  a  sic  ski: 
of  readi no ,  wri ti  ng ;  and  mathemati cs . 
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A  9  °  o  d  kind  e  r  g  a  r  t  e  n_  h  ej  p_s  _t  he  c  h  ij  d  to_  establ  i  sh  pa  tter  n  s_  c  f 

expectation  of  success  which  are  gradually  cumulative  and  create 
a  climate  of  confidence  for  his  learning  experiences.   The  program 
is  comprehensive  and  flexible,  offering  a  wide  range  of  emotional, 
social,  physical  and  educational  experiences,  using  all  available 
techniques  and  devices  to  increase  a  child's  knowledge  of  himself 
and  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  becoming.   It  encourages  general 
exploration  and  manipulation  of  his  expanded  environment.   Activities 
are  generally  carried,  out  in  small  groups  to  provide  a  maximum 
variety  of  opportunities  for  communication  and  to  allow  for  valid 
observation  of  a  child's  ability  by  the  teacher. 

Another  value  of  the  kindergarten  program  lies  in  the  early 
o  p p o  r  t u n i  ty  it  affords  t o  d  e  t e  c t  percep t u a  1 ,  1 ang u a  g  c  a  n d  m  o  t o  r 
disorders  as  well  as  physical,  social  and  emotional  handicaps.   Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  tie  in  the  special  services  of  the  school  system 
in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  at  a  time  when  treatment  can 
be  more  effective  than  a.  later  diagnosis  would  allow. 

Good  kindergarten  teachers  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  child 
development  and  know  how  to  stimulate  the  child  without  putting 
undue  pressure  on  him.   They  can  recognize  the  individual  needs 
and  differences  of  every    child  and  be  alert  to  the  warning  signs 
which  give  indication  of  the  previously  mentioned  disorders  and 
handicaps.   Recent  research  has  shown ,  for  example,  that  tendencies 
toward  delinquency  can  be  detected  in  early  chi Idhood  and  that 
adequate  school  e  x  p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  s  e  s  p  e  c  i  a,  I  'I  y  d  1 1 1  i  n  g  1 1 1  e  c  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  y  e  a  r  s 
of  early  childhood  will  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  anti -social 


be h a  v  i  o  r . 

It    is    difficult    to   measure    statistically    the    effect    of   a 
kindergarten    experience    on    a    child's    life.       If    ^nc\   when    research 
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instruments  are  keener  and  can  probe  deeper  and  with  more  sensi- 
tivity, it  may  be  possible  to  measure  the  specific  contributions 
kindergarten  makes  to  a  child's  life.   It  is  certain,  however,  that 
inner  strength,  confidence  and  achievement  result  from  one  year  of 
solidly  satisfying  living  followed  by  another  year,  and  another. 

A  major  portion  of  research  today  strongly  supports  the 
incorporation  of  a  program  of  kindergarten  education  in  every    public 
school  system. 

Massachusetts  fostered  the  country's  first  program  of  public 
education  for  all  children.   In  1839,  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
Horace  Mann  established  the  first  teacher  training  institution  in 
this  country. 

For  its  heavy  concentration  of  top-quality  institutions  of 
higher  education,  Boston  justifiably  bears  the  title  "Athens  of 
America."   It  is  inconceivable  that  Massachusetts,  long  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  education,  would  continue  to  per  m  i  t  the  e  x  i  s  t  ence 
of  a  severe  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  for  fifty  percent 
of  its  kindergarten  age  children. 


.-  ■  rit:,"-,^r.»J.-".".  :-  ..-.-■.•  ■  . 
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1/HAT    RESEARCH    SAYS 

There    is    a    large    body    of    research    which    strongly    supports 
the    nation-wide    plea    for    kindergartens    as    a    part    of    public 
school    systems.      Currently    less    than    half   of   America's 
kindergarten    ane    children    are    in    kindergartens.       'lore    and 
more    states    recognize    tin's    as    a    loss,    perhaps    irretrievable, 
for    the    large    number    of    children    thus    deprived. 

In    1925    Dr.    Arnold    Gesell    recognized    the    importance    of 


the    early   years.      He    said: 
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I.       Rate    of   Growth    -    Preschool 
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the  stability  of  achievement  states  that: 

"Since  our  e  s  t  i  m a  t e  s  s  u g  g  e  s  t  that  about  17  %    oft 
growth  (in  educational  achievement)  takes  place  between 
ages  4  L    6,  we  could  hypothesize  that  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  could  have  far  reaching  consequences 
on  the  child's  general  learning  pattern. 
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I I •   Effect  of  Preschool  Experience  on  I.Q.  and  Other  Test  Scores 

Bloom  and  his  associates  have  been  studying  stability 

and  change  in  measurements  of  intelligence. 

"The  data  suggests  that  in  term's  of  intelligence 
measured  at  age  17,  about  5  0%  of  the  development 
takes  place  between  conception  and  ages  4  and  8,  and 
about  20%  between  ages  8  and  17.   (Mote  the  changing 
rate  at  which  intelligence  develops).   As  much  of 
the  development  takes  place  in  the  first  4  years 
of  life  as  in  the  next  13  years."  (3) 

Research  related  to  the  provison  of  preschool 
experience  for  culturally  di  sadvantaged-  chi  1  dren  indicates 
significant  differences  in  favor  of  the  experimental 
groups  who  had  had  preschool  experience.   Among  measures 
uc.ed   were  The  Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale,  The  Peabody 
Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  and  the  Stanford-Bi net  Intelligence 
Test.   (5,7,10)   Deutsch  reports  higher  group  intelligence 
test  scores  among  children  who  had  pre-school  and  kinder- 
garten experience  as  c o m p a r e d  to  those  w h o s e  i  n i  t i  a  1  c o n t a c t 
w i t h  school  w a s  i  n  f  i r s t  g r a de . ( 1 0 ) 

Strodtbeck  reported  that,  following  thirteen  weeks  of 
stimulating  nursery  school  experience,  1.0,  scores  of 
culturally  deprived    children  were  raised  as  much  as  6.9  points 
and  verbal  intelligence,  20  points  or  more.  (41) 

Dr.  Leon  E  i  s e n b e r  g  s  t  u d i  e  d  B a  1 1  i  m o  r  e  H e  ad  St  a  r t 
children  in  the  summer  of  1965.   In  a  period  of  six  weeks 
the  children  gained  significantly  in  intelligence  - 
estimated  at  8  to  10  points  increase.   Of  supreme  importance 
is  Eisenburg's  further  analysis  of  those  teachers  who 
produced  greater  gains.  .  "...teachers  rated  as  warm,  vari 
in  t  h  e  i  r  a  c  t  i  v  i  ty  ,  a  n  d  flex  i  b  1  e  p  r  o  d  it  ce  d  significant!  y 
greater  a v e r a g e  c h a n g e  in  I .  Q  .  t h a n  their  o p p o s i  t e s* . "  (1 
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III. 


Findings  of  t h e  W o 1 f f  stud y  i n  1  i e w  Y o r k  which  r e c e i v e d 
front  page  New  York  Times  treatment  were  reported  as-  follows: 
"It  confirmed  that  Head  Start  enriched  the  preschool  chile  and 
left  him  with  an  unmistakable  'thirst'  for  further  knowledge... 
Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Head  Start  children  quickly  adjusted 
to  school  as  compared  with  only  40%  of  their  classmates.... 
the  speech  work  and  listening  habits  of  Head  Start  children 
were  markedly  better  at  the  beginning  of  the  kindergarten 
year..."  (46) 

In  a  study  intended  to  provide  special  experience 
during  the  two  preschool  years  and  during  the  first  yeer    of 
school  which  might  contribute  to  better  intellectual  processes 
a  n  d  p  e  r  s  o n  a  1  adjust  m e  n t  s  b  y  t  h e  c  u 1 1 u r  a  1 1 y  u  n  d  e r p r i v  i lege d 
ch i 1 d ,  K 1  a u s  and  G r ay  found  at  t h e  e n d  of  t h e  first  s u mme r 
the  preschool  group  had  a  mean  gain  of  14  I.Q.  points  on 
the  Stanf ord-Bi ne t  as  compared  to  a  2.3  gain  for  the  controls. 
On  the  Peabociy  Picture  Vocabulary  test  the  experimental  s  made 
a  gain  of  6.G  months  of  mental  age  as  compared  to  0,9  foi 
the  controls.   The  experimenters  suggested  that  these  large 
gains  must  in  some  part  be  attributed  to  the  children's 
increased  ability  to  relate  to  adults  end  better  orientation 
to  car  i'-y  i  n  g  o  u  t  a  t  a  s  k  .  ( 2 9 ) 
N e w e  r  Concep  ts  of _ _In  t ej JJ  g er.ee 

In  an  address  presented  at  an  Institute  conduct 
by  the  Child  Development  Center  in  Hew  York  City  in  1962, 
Dr.  Irving  Si  gel  pointed  out  that  intelligence  tests  do  not 
"reflect  a  child's  curiosity,  his  motivation  to  learn,  nor 
his  ability  to  gain  insights  into  various  types  of  relation- 
ships.   In  other  words,  the  question  of  how  children  seek  and 
use  their  new  information  does  not  receiv    equate  asses    1.' 
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According  to  Piaget,  "intelligence  emerges  as  it 
is  nurtured,  it  grows  as  the  child  has  things  to  act  upon... 
This  understanding  has  led  teachers  to  provide  sensory  experience 
as  the  undergirding  base  for  abstract  concepts."  (7) 

Professor  Millie  AT  my,  student  of  children's  thinking 
and  intellectual  development  says:   "Each  stage  of  development 
carries  with  it  possibilities  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
abilities,  new  ways  of  processing  information.   Unless  each 
of  these  abilities  is  sufficiently  exercised  as  it  emerges, 
it  will  not  develop  fully  and  it  will  contribute  little  if 
at  all  to  the  demands  of  the  next  stage... 

"From  the  standpoint  of  developing  intelligence,  he 
(the  child)  may  be  regarded  as  storing  information  in  patterns 
of  action. "  ( 1 ) 

The  importance  of  environment  is  emphasized  by 

J.  McV.  Hunt  who  reports  that 

"It  now  looks  as  though  early  experience  may  be 
even  more  important  for  the  perceptual,  cognitive 
and  intellectual  functions  than  it  is  for  the 
emotional  and  temperamental  functions."  (24) 

Dr.  David  P .  A  u  s  u  b  e 1  in  his  discussion  of  the  stages  of 

intellectual  development  stated  that 

"The  emergence  of  ideas  -  or  at  the  more  advanced 
level,  ideas  about  ideas  -  is  dependent  on  a n 
adequate  background  of  direct  experience,  concrete- 
empirical  in  nature."  (35) 

This  observation  supports  the  principle  "That  rich  and  varied 

d  i  re  c  t  experiences  in  the  early  years  provide  a  solid 

foundation  for  the  subsequent  development  of  facility  in 

symbolic  manipulations."  (35) 

The  vital  importance  of  play  in  the  development  of 

the  child  is  stressed  by  Lewis. 

"The  importance  of  imaginative  play  in  a  child's 
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cognitive  development  is  that  it  readily  expands 

into  exploratory  arid  constructive  play  which,  as 

it  presents  hi  m  with  successive  p  r  o  b  1  e  m  s  ,  d  e  m  a  n  c!  s 

the  exercise  of  reasoning...  For  instance  i  n 

playing  with  water,  he  explores  its  physical  properties 

a  n  ci    is    c  o  n  f  r  o  n  t  e  d   w  i  t  h    p  r  o  b  1  e  m  s    w  h  i  c  h    h  e    may    t  r  y 

to    solve. " 
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I  V  .       Learning  Poten  t  i  a  1  of  t  he    Young  Child 

Young  children's  potentiality  for  learning  has 

often  been  underestimated.   Susan  Isaacs  through  anecdotal 

data  has  demonstrated  that  "children  can  formulate  new 

experiences,  show  logical  cause  and  effect  thinking,  and 

engage  in  mutual  correction  and  genuine  interchange  of  opinion."  (25) 

Kenneth  Wann  and  his  associates  in  an  action  research 

study  designed  tc  appraise  systematically  the  ability  of  young 

children  to  understand  and  interpret  their  social  and  physical 

world  f  o  u  n  d  that 

"1.   Young  children  collect  information  which  they 

test  and  use  in  conversation  and  dramatic  play. 

2.  Young  children  employ  the  essential  elements 
of  concept  formations. 

3.  Young  children  are  concerned  and  cat1,  deal  with 
ideas  and  information  about  the  'far  away' 
(remote  in  time  and  .space)."  (45) 

The  value  of  a  rich  and  physically  active  kindergarten 

experience  is  implied  in  studies  by  Miller  and  Swans  on: 

"(They)  concluded  that  if  the  teacher  enables 
(children)  to  express  themselves  with  time  large 
muscles  of  the  torso  and  limbs,  her  students 
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may  make  surprising  educational  progress."  (33) 
V-   Kindergarten  and  the  Development  of  Academic  Abilities 

'While  this  report  is  not  basically  concerned  with  the 
pros  and  cons  of  daily  program  in  kindergartens,  questions  are 
persistently  raised  about  reading  readiness  activities  and  the 
actual  teaching  of  reading  to  f.ive  year  olds.   Research  is  divided 
on  the  subject. 

In  favor  of  actual  teaching  of  beginning  reading  skills 
on  the  kindergarten  level  are  several  studies. 

McHugh  evaluated  children  at  the  end  of  grade  three 
who  had  had  a  planned  program  of  auditory  and  visual  exercises  with 
letter  names  and  sounds  in  kindergarten.   She  concluded  that  they 
were  superior  in  arithmetic  and  reading  to  children  who  had  not  had 
the  program.  (31 ) 

Durkin,  who  studied  the  progress  of  children  who 
learned  to  read  before  first  grade,  reported: 

"The  two  longitudinal  studies  described  in  this 
report  showed  positive  and  statistically  significant 
findings  regarding  the  progress  in  reading  made 
by  children  who  learned  to  read  at  home  prior  to 
entering  first  grade." 

D u r k in  concluded  t h a t : 

"1.   Some  pre-first  graders  are  very  much  interested 
in  1 e  a  r  n  i  n g  t  o  r  e a  d  . 

2.  Pre-first  grade  children  who  show  an  interest 
in  reading  and  who,  in  turn,  are  given  answers 
to  their  questions  and  are  given  help  in 
response  to  their  requests  for  it,  do  learn  to 
read  at  home. 

3.  Over  time,  the  average  achievement  of  those  early 
readers  rem a i n  s i  g n i  f  i  c a n  1 1 y  high  e r  than  th e 
average  achievement  of  equally  bright  children 
who  are  not  reading  at  their  entrance  into  first 
grade."  (11) 

A  study  by  Brzeinski  and  McKee  of  4,000  Denver  public 

school  children  followed  through  the  fourth  grade  reports  that 

English  speaking  youngsters  profit  from  some  reading  instruction  in 

kindergarten.   Brzeinski  and  McKee  warned  that  gains  made  in 
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kindergarten  can  be  wiped  out  if  not  followed  by  carefully  designed 
•instruction  in  later  grades.   The  belief  that  early  instruction  in 
reading  results  in  visual  deficiencies  and/ or  emotional  disturbances 
was  not  supported  by  this  study.  (32) 
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Against  organized  teaching  of  reading  to  all  kindergarten 

children  is  the  summary  of  58  reports  and  statements  on  early  reading 

compiled  bv  Smith.   She-  says: 

"While  we  need  much  more  research  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  readiness  workbooks  in  the  kindergarten,  two  that  have 
been  reported  cast  grave  doubts  upon  their  effectiveness 
in  contributing  to  the  reading  maturation  of  kindergarten 
children. "  (39) 

Smith  reports  a  variety  of  studies.   One  by  Keister  concludes 
that  while  five  year  olds  may  acquire  reading  skills  they  tend  to 
lose  them  in  the  summer  months  between  first  and  second  grade.   She 
cites  a  comparison  of  English  children  taught  reading  at  five  and 
Scottish  children  taught  at  six.   By  third  grade  level  neither  group 
is  superior  in  reading. 

Smith. concludes  along  the  same  lines  as  Fuller: 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  kindergarten  teacher  has  a 
responsibility  in  reading  development  -  not  in  teaching 
classes  of  children  with  a  basal  reader  but  in  providing 
abundant  contacts  with  reading  symbols  in  meaningful 
situations.   This  is  her  function  in  developing  the 
reading  facet  of  child  growth."  (39) 
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As    to    experience    in    other    countries    Strickland    reports: 

"Forty    schools    in    England,    selected    and    scheduled    by    the 
Ministry    of    Education    (to   which    the   writer   made    visits), 
included    none    in    which    reading   was    systematically    taught 
to    five-year-olds,    although    there    undoubtedly    are    such 
schools,       Norway,    Sweden,    Denmark    and    Russia    teach    reading 
at    the    age    of    seven.       Far   more    evidence    is    needed    than 
any    that    is    available    at    the    present    time    to    justify 
universal    teaching    of    reading    to    five-year-olds."    (40) 

Jerome    Bruner   warns:       "...    avoid    premature    symbol i zati on . 
Do    not    give    them    the   word    to    parrot    before    they    know   what    it    is    about 
either   by   manipulation    or    in    images."    (6) 

As    to    arithmetic,    one    study    shows    advantages    of    kindergarten 


experience. 


"Research    suggests    that    kindergarten    children    surpass 
non-kindergarten    children    more    in    arithmetic    reasoning 
than    in    t  he    use    of   basic    s  k  i 1 1 s    i  n    n  u m  b  e  r  s  ;    they    see  m 
to    be    more   willing    to    attempt    difficult   or    unfamiliar 
problems    than    are    non-kindergarten    children."    (14) 

In  Haines's  study,  the  final  analysis  of  matched  groups 
showed  pronounced  academic  advantages  accruing  from  kindergarten 
experience    in    the    area    of    arithmetic.     (19) 

M u c h    of    the    r e s e a r c h    w h  i  c h    c o mp a r e s    achieve me n t    i  n    first 
grade    of    children    who    attended    kindergarten    and    those    who    did    not 
favor    those    with    kindergarten    experience.     (2,7,15,23,43)      One    study 
reported    in    the    Journal    of    Educational    Psychology    (1957)    indicated 
that    not    only    did    kindergarten    attendance    facilitate    academic 
performance    in    grade    one,    but    also    that    evidence    of    tin's    facilitation 
could    be    found    as    1  a t e    as    g r a d e    eleven.     (13) 

Although    it    is    possible    to    cite    studies    which    are 
inconclusive    (4)    "no    research    evidence    gives    contraindication. 
(Rather)    increasing    evidence    supports    the    assumption    that    rich 
experience    enhances    a    child's    intellectual    activity,    self-assurance, 
social    skill,    and    hence,    the    potential    for    his    academic 

achi  evement.  "    (1,7) 
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VI*   Implications for  Social  and  Personality  Development 

With  current  interest  in  the  area  of  intellectual  development 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  important  findings  related  to  social  and 

« 

personality  development.   Using  a  series  of  stories  with  dolls 
Chittenden  demonstrated  successful  training  procedures  which 
increased  cooperative  behavior  on  the  part  of  dominating  children.  (8) 
Keister  demonstrated  "how  children  who  initially  had  very  immature  and 
undesirable  responses  to  failure  could  be  helped  to  respond  in  more 
mature  and  ef fecti ve  ways . "  (27)   Mummery  demonstrated  through 
small  group  experiments  how  training  increased  security  and  self- 


confidence.  (34) 


Smith  further  reports  studies  by  Mars  ton,  Rice,  Hood,  and 
Tulchin  showing  emphatically  the  positive  social  and  emotional  effects 
of  good  early  education  and  the  negative  effects  of  the  lack  of 
it.  (39) 

Hammond  describes  the  study  by  the  1954-56  ACF.I  Primary 
Committee  in  which  almost  all  first  grade  teachers  felt  there  is  a 
relationship  between  kindergarten  experience  and  adjustment  and 
progress  in  the  first  grade.  (22) 

The  study  by  Shaw  indicated  that  preschool  experiences  make 
a  significantly  greater  contribution  to  the  social  adjustment  of 
first  grade  youngsters  than  no  organized  preschool  experience.  (38) 

It  seems  clear  that  the  association  with  their  own  age 
group,  the  stimulation  of  a  rich  environment  and  a  variety  of 
experiences,  and  the  tutelage  of  a  wise  teacher  add  important 
ingredients  of  growth  for  the  kindergarten  child. 
VII.  Age  of  K  1_n      ten  E rrr. ra nee 

A n o t h e r  a r e  a  i n  w h i  ch  there  are  c o n f ! i  c t i  n g  o  p i n i o  n s  i  s 
that  of  the  age  of  entrance  to  kindergarten.   In  some  communities 
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children  younger  than  the  official  entrance  age  can  be  given  mental 
tests  anc's  if  successful  5  enter  under  age.   While  some  communities 
obviously  approve  of  this  plan,  many  child  development  experts  arc- 
concerned  about  the  potential  negative  effects  of  this  form  of  pressure 
on  very   young  children.   Several  studies  have  resulted. 

In  relation  to  age  at  entrance,  Inez  King's  1955  study  found 
that  a  greater  number  of  personal  and  social  adjustment  problems  were 
found  among  the  younger  group.  (28) 

Hal li well  and  Stein  reported:   "The  findings  in  this 
investigation  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  findings 
reported  by  other  investigators  in  that  pupils  who 
entered  school  early  were  significantly  poorer  in 
achievement  than  were  pupils  who  entered  a  school  later."  (20) 

Hamalainen  found:   "24%  of  the  children  entering  kindergarten 
under  a  September  age  of  4  years  and  9  months  have  had 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  school  as  compared  with  6%    of 
the  normal  aged  children  who  had  difficulty."  (21) 

Townsend  reported  that:   "Hampleman  followed  groups 
starting  above  and  below  median  school  entrance  age 
through  the  sixth  grade;  his  conclusion  was  that  late 
starters  ere    not  handicapped,  and  may  even  make  slightly 
better  progress  than  younger  groups,"  (42) 

VIII. Implications  for  Screening  and  Pre vention  of  Physi cal  ,  Emoti  onal 

anjd^  Behavioral  D i  f  f  i  c u  1  ties 

One  obvious  advantage  of  having  all  children  in  school  early 
is  the  opportunity  yielded  to  screen  them  for  physical,  emotional  and 
behavioral  difficulties  and  launch  treatment  before  conditions  become 
grevious  to  the  individual  and  dangerous  to  society. 

In  a  mental  health  screening  of  Boston's  1450  Head  Start 
children,  summer  1965,  77  were  found  to  be  gravely  disturbed.   The 
Putnam  Children's  Center  among  others,  is  trying  to  follow  up  these 
disturbed  children.   If  they  can  be  salvaged,  not  only  will  society  be 
spared  the  possible  dangerous  acts  of  disturbed  adolescents,  but  also  - 
these  children  can  be  helped  to  become  productive,  tax-paying  citizens 
as  adults.   Such  screening  and  treatment  initiated  at  the  kindergarten 

age  would  h  a  v  e  t  hi  e  s  a  m  e  benefits. 
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There  has  even  been  demonstrated  success  in  predicting 

d e 1 i  n q u e  n cy  at  age  5 .   Craig  a n d  G 1 i  c k ,  u  s  i  n g  t h e  G 1 u e  c k  S o  c i a  1 

Prediction  Table  followed  301  boys  up  to  the  age  of  17  who  had  been 

studied  at  school  entrance  age.   They  found  that 

"...of  the  33  boys  identified  at  school  entrance  as  having 
a  high  potential  for  delinquency  25  or  84.8  percent  actually 
did  become  persistent  offenders  before  age  17;  and  of  243 
identified  as  unlikely  to  become  true  delinquents,  97.1 
percent  remained  non-offenders,  although  residing  in  areas 
with  high  delinquency  rates.   Of  25  boys  who  were  placed 
in  an  ambiguous  group  having  about  an  even  chance  of 
delinquency  or  non-del i nquency  -  and  therefore  not  clearly 
identifiable  -  nine  actually  became  delinquent  and  16 
did  not. "  (17,18) 

Gertrud  Wyatt  reports  that 

"From  four  to  nine  percent  of  elementary  school  children 
w i  t h  n o  r m a  1  to  s  u  p e r i  o  r  i  n  t e  11  i  g e  n  c e  e  x h  i  bit  s y m p  t o rn s  o  f 
developmental  speech  and  language  disorders,  such  as 
Stuttering  (or  Stammeri ng) ;  -Severely  Defective  Articulation 
in  the  Absence  of  Hearing  Loss;  and  finally  the  syndrome  of 
M u 1 1  i  p  1  e  P e  r c  e  p t  u a  1 ,  M o  t  o  r  ,  and  L  a  n g u a  g e  D  i  s  o r d e  r .   T  h e  s e 
developmental  deviations  or  disorders  interfere  markedly 
with  early  school  adaptation.   If  nc  adequate  help  is 
f o r t h c o m i  n g ,  the  s y m p t o m s  m a y  i n c r e a s e  in  s e v e r i t y  a n d 
interfere  with  the  achievement  end  social  adaptation  of 
the  c  h  i 1 d r  e  n  con  c e  r  n e  d . "  ( 4  7 ) 

According  to  a  3  year  research  project  conducted  by  the. 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Boston  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals,  eyes  develop  fully  around  6  years  of  age. 
L  a  z y  ey  e  b 1 i n dne s s  ,  w h  i  c h  d e ve 1  op s  e a  r 1 i  e r ,  c a n  o n  1  y  b e  h e 1 p e  d  i  f  i t 
it  detected  before  eyes  are  fully  developed.  (44) 

K a  t r i  n a  d c  H i  r s  c h  a n d  h e r  a ssociates  h  a  v e  d c m o n s  t r a t e d  " t i i  a t 
valid  prediction  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing  achievement  can  be 
m a  d e  b y  e  v a  1 u a  t i  n  g  c h i 1 d  r  e  n  '  s  p e r  c e  p t  u a  1  mo t o  r  a  n d  language  b  e  h a v i  o  r 
a  t  e  a  r  1  y  y  e  a  r  s  , "  a  n  d  t  h  a  t  m  a  ny    !l  i  i  i  1.  e  1 1  i  g  a  n  t  but  e  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  1  y 
disabled  children. . .would  not  have  required  help  had  their 
difficulties  been  recognized  at  early  ages.   Early  identifi<   ion 
w o u 1 d  have  o b v i a t e d  the  nee d  f or  1  a t e r  rem c d i a  1  measures."  ( 9 ) 


The  Committee  believes  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
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conclusive  research  supporting  the  value  of  kindergarten  education. 
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AGE  OF  ENTRANCE 


A  Review  of  Research 


At  what  age  should  children  be  admitted  to  kindergarten?   Should 
exceptions  be  made  to  admit  children  who  are  below  the  accepted 
chronological  age?   Following  is  a  review  of  the  research  related  to 
these  questions. 

School  Entrance  Area 

In  1963,  The  Educational  Research  Service  sent  a  questionnaire 
concerning  entrance-age  requirements  for  kindergarten  to  383  school 
districts.   "Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  systems  admitted  youngsters 
aged  4  years,  8  months  or  4  years,  9  months  when  school  opened  in  the 
fall.   The  rules  frequently  specified  that  the  child  must  reach  his 
fifth  birthday  before  December  1,  which  means  a  minimum  age  of  4  years, 
9  months,  when  school  opens."  (9) 

In  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  a  similar  survey  completed 

in  1958,  the  research  division  found  that  the  trend  is  toward  raising 

the  entrance-age  requirements. 

"In  1958,  the  age  requirement  was  under  4  years,  8  months 
in  11  percent  of  the  districts....,  w h i 1 e  this  was 
true  in  only  G  percent  of  those  represented  in 
the  1963  survey.   Thus,  it  appears,  that  there  is, 
in  19  63,  somewhat  less  variation  away  from  model 
requirements  than  there  was  in  1958. "(9j 

One  argument  for  raising  entrance-age  requirements  is  that  the  more 

mature  the  children,  the  greater  will  be  their  success  in  school. 

Betts '  *'  reports  the.  t  the  average  percent  of  children  not  promoted  in 

first  grade  is  25-30  per  cent.   A  large  number  of  these  failures,  it 

is  contended,  would  not  have  occurred  if  admission  had  been  delayed 

until  children  had  the  mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical 

maturity  necessary  for  success  in  grade  one. 
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CHART  #111 


A. SUMMARY  OF  ENTRANCE  AGE  POLICIES  IN  THE 


VARIOUS  REGIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 


Age  of  Entrance  (Kindergarten)  By'Percent  of 
Public  School  Districts  -  By  Region 


Atl 


Great  Lakes 


4.6    - 

-    4.7 

17.8 

4.8    - 

-    4.9 

50.5* 

39.6* 

4.9    i 

\    5.0 

13.7 

29.4* 

5.0    - 

-    5.1    . 

11  .7 

26.9* 

5.2    - 

5.3 

1  .4 

.3 

S.  East   West  and  S.  W. 


40.6* 
9.1 

40.8* 
.4 


67.7* 
17.3 
12.6 
.3 


*  Hiqhest  Incidence 


(Adapted  from  Table  36,  Page  40, 
Extreme  ages  of  entrance  not  included) 


Median  Ages  of  Entrance  (Kdg) 


N.  Atlantic 

G r .  Lakes  &  Plains 

Southeast 

W.  and  S.  W. 


U. 


as  a  w h o  1  e 


4  yrs  9.2  mo. 

4  yrs  10.6  mo. 

4  yrs  10  mo. 

4  yrs  9.5  mo . 

4  yrs  9.8  mo. 


it  is  indicated  that  using  base  year  1956-57  and  comparing 
this  with  1960-61 -- 

83%  of  school  districts  in  U.  S.  made 
no  changes  in  age  of  ad m i  s  s  i  o  n . 
1 7 %  made  changes  (of  this  17%,  14.5% 
created  a  later  admission  age:  2. 5%  an 
earlier  admission  age. 


Status  Chart  IV  of  this  report  indicates  present  age  of 
entrance  requirements  in  the  117  communities  which  currently 
have  public  kinderga r tens 


From:   "A  Survey  of  Early  Elementary  Education."  Office 
of  Education,  Department  or  Health,  Education 
a no  Wei  fare . 
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In  a  study  by  King  (2°)  children  who  entered  the  first  grade  between 
the  ages  of  five  years,  eight  months  and  five  years,  eleven  months  were 
compared  with  an  older  group  of  children  who  entered  first  grade 
between  the  ages  of  six  years,  five  months  and  six  years,  eight  months. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  younger  group  had  ten  pupils  who 
had  been  retained  one  year;  the  older  group  had  one  such  pupil.   Average 
attendance  was  slightly  better  for  the  older  group.   Teachers'  opinions 
about  adjustment  favored  the  older  group.   The  average  grade  equivalent 

was  7.7  for  the  older  group  and  6.2  for  the  younger  group King 

concluded  that  having  attained  a  few  additional  months  of  chronological 
age  at  the  beginning  of  Grade  I  is  an  important  factor  in  a  child's 
ability  to  meet  imposed  restrictions  and  tensions  that  the  school 
necessarily  presents.   Younger  entrants  will  have  difficulty  attaining 
up  to  grade  level  in  academic  skills,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  may 
fall  far  below  grade  level  standards."  0*1  >  2  0; 

Many  studies  support  the  King  findings.   Carroll  (7) compared 
the  reading  achievement  at  the  end  of  third  grade  of  early  and  late 
first  grade  entrants  and  found  that  those  who  entered  early  were 
poorer  in  achievement  than  pupils  who  entered  later. 

Hal li we  11  and  Stein(12)  compared  achievements  of  sixth  graders 
and  found  an  advantage  for  those  who  had  entered  later.   Baer  (^) 
notes  that  differences  disappear  with  age,  but  Carter's  (8)ancj  Keister's  (^< 
findings  do  not  agree.   Knight  and  Manuel  (21)  found  that  children  who 
entered  school  at  age  seven  did  less  well  than  children  who  entered  at 
age  six. 

A  study  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey  showed  that  children  entering 
kindergarten  ought  to  be  five  years  of  age  or  older,  if  they  are  to 
have  a  happy  a.-nd  profitable  school  career.  ('0). 
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Ilg    and    Ames      (1 2 ) concl ude    that    "The    five-year-old    is    ready    for 
group    activities    and    the    new    intellectual    challenges    that    school    can 
provide."      A    three-year   study    in    the  public    schools    in    Weston,    Connecticut 
supported    the    clinical    findings    that    "if    children    enter    school    on    the 
basis    of   birthday    age    alone,    a    very    high    proportion    will    be    entered 
before    ready.       In    a    kindergarten    group    of    69    (followed    over    a    3-year 
period),    58    percent   were    found    to    be    consistently    ready    for   the    grade 
in    which    age    placed    them;    30    percent    questionably    ready;    12    percent 
unready. " 

Ilg    and   Ames    recommended    that    "so    long    as    calendar    age    continues 
to   be    the    chief   criterion,    the    child    should    be    fully    5    by    September-    1st 
for    kindergarten."    U6) 
Exceptions    to    Entrance    Age    Pol i  ci es 

Some    school    districts    have    adopted    the    policy   of    permitting    children 
who    have    not    reached    the    required    chronological    entrance    age    to    be 
admitted    to    kindergarten.      The    criterion    most    frequently    used    for   early 
entrance    is    mental    age. 

In    Brook!  ine,    Massachusetts,    children    younger    than    4   years    and    9 
months    as    of   October    1st    are    admitted    if    an    individual    psychological 
and   medical    examination    determines    the    mental    age    of    the    child    to    be 
at    least    5   years,    2    months.       Early    admission    is    limited    to    those   within 
six   months    of    the    required   minimum.       In    one    study    550    under-age    admit  tees 
were    compared   with    3,891    others    on    several    criteria.       Underage    boys 
exceeded    others    with    respect    to    honors    at    graduation    from    high    school 
with    better    than    a    two-to-one    ratio;    underage    girls    exceeded    others    about 
three    to    five.      Twelve    percent    of    under-age    boys    as    compared    to    five 
percent    of    the    others    were    elected    to    the    honorary    society.       Eighteen 
percent    of    under-age    girls    as    compared   with    eight    percent    of    the    others 
were    elected    to    the    honorary    society.      The    underage    accelerates 
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engaged  in  a  significantly  large  average  number  of  extra-curricular 
activities.   The  study  concludes  that  "moderately  early  school  admission 
for  bright  children  according  to  careful  criteria  is  an  advantage  to 
the  bright  child,  at  least  in  Brook! ine."  (14' 

Birch  et  al(^)  report  a  study  in  which  229  children  were  evaluated 
on  the'  basis  of  intelligence,  behavior-,  and  social  and  emotional  maturity 
to  determine  their  eligibility  for  early  entrance  into  kindergarten.   Of 
the  19  children  enrolled,  all  were  promoted  the  following  year  to  first 


grade.   All  but  one  progressed  well. 


(6) 


Johnson    in    1943    and   Mueller    in    1956    studied    groups    of    accelerated 
versus    non-accelerated    children    of   similar    ability.       They    found    no 
evidence    to    support   non-acceleration.       Rather,    their   evidence    suggested 
that    "non-accelerants    do    not    do    as    well    emotionally." 

Monderer's    study    of    the    Nebraska    program    for    Early    Entrance    (1954) 
concluded    that    children    admitted    early    on    the    basis    of    tests    were    as 
successful    or  more    successful    than    their   older    classmates    in    academic 
achievement    and    social    adjustment    in    grades    one    through    five. 

Much    of    the    research,    however,    does    not    support    these    findings.      A 
true    test    of    the    validity    of    early    entrance    would    seem    to    be    a    comparison 
of   early    and    late    entering    children    matched    on    the    basis    of   mental    age 
(and    other   criteria)    used    for    early    admission).      Weiss    (30)    compared 
achievement    and    adjustment    of    35    selected    early    age    children    with    161 
normal-age    children    with    whom    they    had    been    matched    as    to    I.    0., 
personality    and    sex.      This    study    indicated    that   when    placed    in    a    regular 
kindergarten    class,    "the    early    age    children    of    above-average    I.    0.    may    be 
expected    to    achieve    and    adjust    approximately    at    the    level    of    the    class 
average,    while    the    early- age    children    achieve    and    adjust    better    than 
normal-age    children    of   below-average    I.Q.      They   may    be    expected    to 
achieve    below    the    level    of    children    of   comparable    I.    0.    who    enter 
kindergarten    as    the- oldest   group." 


■™ 
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Anions  and  Goodlaci  on  the  basis  of  their  summary  of  research  studies 
conclude  that  some  children  who  were  admitted  early  on  the  basis  of 
careful  screening  did  succeed  in  school.   For  others  whose  entering 
readiness  was  not  up  to  the  demands  imposed  by  the  school,  problems 
were  created.  '  / 

Mawhinney  ^^^  reports    that  in  Grosse  Point,  Michigan,  the  early 
entrance  policy  was  abandoned  because  30.6  percent  of  early -entrants 
were  considered  to  be  poorly  adjusted.   4.6  percent  were  judged  to  be 
outstanding  leaders  while  74.4  percent  were  considered  to  be  entirely 
lacking  in  leadership,   24.4  percent  were  superior  academically  w h i 1 e 
2  5.3  percent  were  either  below  average  or  had  repeated  a  grade.   Other 
findings  which  prompted  the  decision  to  abandon  the  early  entrance 
policy  concerned  the  reaction  of  parents  whose  children  were  not 
approved  for  early  entrance  and  the  expense  of  the  testing  program. 
Differentiation  in  Age  Requirements  for  Boys  _&  G i  r  1  s 

Several  of  the  research  articles  related  to  age  of  entrance  into 
school  discuss  the  desirability  of  differentiating  between  boys  and 
girls  in  establishing  the  minimum  age  of  s  c  h o  o 1  entrance. 

One  study  reported  by  Pauly  demonstrated  achievement  differences 
by  sex  among  children  of  the  same  age.   The  study  concluded  that  "if  boys 
are  admitted  six  months  or  so  later  than  girls,  there  will  be  less 
frustration  for  boys,  their  parents  and  their  teachers;  and  there  will 
be  f e w e r  drop-outs  of  boys  in  high  school  because  o f  failing  o r  u n - 
sati s factory  work . " 

On  the  other  hand,  Clarkin  his  study  concludes  that  there  is  a 
"wide  range  in  variability  in  both  mental  ability  and  achievement... 
and  reminds  the  educator  of  the  continuing  need  for  dealing  educationally 
with  individual  differences  of  students  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the 
pupil ."(2) 
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Con  elusion 
The  establishment  of  a q e  of  entrance  into  s c h o o 1  is  a  local 


prerogative.   The  r  e  s  e  a  r  c  h  in  _  th  is  area  i  s___i_n  conclusive.   i  1  o  w  ever,  i  t 
is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  review  of  the  research  will  be  useful  to 
local  school  committees  as  they  assess  the  practices  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  their  respective  communities. 


1   Pauly,  Frank  R.  ,  "Let's  Give  Hoys  A  Break",  Phi  Delta  Kappan 

April  1959,  P.  283. 
2.  Clark,  Hi  1  lis  I!.,  "Are  There  Significant  Ability  and  Achieve 

ment  Differences?"   Phi  Delta  Kappan, ,  November  1959,  P.  73 
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CLASS  SIZE 

Can  we  be  exact  about  the  most  desirable  teacher-pupil 
ratio?   Experience  tells  us  that  25  in  an  elementary  classroom 
is  a  desirable  maximum.   Where  difficult  conditions  prevail,  as 
wi  t  h  the  disadvantaged  Head  Start  c  h  i 1 d  r en,  a  ratio  of  5  to  one 
adult  with  15  in  a  single  group  has  produced  fine  results. 

A  series  of  studies  were  carried  on  at  the  Institute  of 
Administrative  Research,  Teachers  College,  .Columbia  University, 
in  1957.    In  these  studies  Bernard  McKenna  found  that  small 
classes  produced  more  educational  creativity  and  promising  new 
procedures,  children  were  more  likely  to  receive  individual 
attention,  there  was  more  variety  in  instructional  methods.   He 
also  found  teachers  more  likely  to  observe  children,  keep  records 
of  child  behavior,  and  conduct  good  parent  conferences  when  they 
had  s  m  allerclasses. 

C    Clarence  Newell,  in  the  same  series  of  studies,  also  found 
that  small  classes  tend  to  promote  new  and  creative  practices. 
Frederick  Pertsch  found  greater  use  of  individualized  methods 
i  n  s  m a  1 1 e  r  classes. 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  McConkie  Cannon  studied  the  effects  of 
class  size  in  kindergarten.2   She  found  that  there  were  more 
aggressive  acts--pushi ng ,  bumping,  crowding  and  striking  —  in 
a  large  class.   The  teacher  had  fewer  opportunities  to  guide 
children  individually.   The  children  in  the  small  group  made 


*Adapted  from  Effective  Learning  and  Teacher-Pupi 1 
,      Ratio,  by  Alice  V.  Kenher,  Association  for 

C h i 1 d h o o d  E d u c a t i o n  ,  In t e r n a t i  o n a 1  ,  S e p t em b e  r  ,  19 
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friends  more  easily  and  made  the  adjustment  to  group  living 
more  readily.   The  teacher  was  able  to  guide,  direct,  assist 
and  perhaps  most  important  listen  more  to  children  in  the  small 
group  than  was  possible  in  the  large  group.   There  was  more 
variety  and  creativity  in  the  play  of  the  small  group.   This 
particular  finding  is  identical  with  that  of  Eisenberg  and 
C  o  n  n  e  r  s  . 

Summarizing  findings  on  class  size,  Harold  Shane  reoorted: 
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Small  classes  foster  more  educational  innovations,  greater 
individual  attention  to  pupils,  and  better  teaching  methods  than 
do  larger  classes. 

The  problem  of  class  size  is  a  hardy  perennial.   Faced  with 
a  persistent  teacher  shortage  and  long-neglected  lack  of  class- 
rooms, harried  Superintendents  nut  more  and  more  children  in 
already  oversized  classes. 

In  a  1965  ME A  survey,   in  the  2,731  largest  school  systems. 

"Of.  the  1,660,606  kindergarten  pupils  reported,  68.5  percent 
are  in  classes  of  more  than  25  each.   As  many  as  32.1  percent  are 
in  classes  larger  than  30,  and  7.4  percent  are  in  classes  larger 
than  35.  " 

Forty-one  kindergarten  classes  had  over  50  children. 

In  contemplating  these  kindergarten  class  sizes  we  must 
remember  that  generally  each  teacher  has  two  classes— morning 
and  afternoon.   It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  teacher  having  30 
in  the  morning  and  another  30  in  the  afternoon.   Vie  met  a  California 
teacher  this  past  spring  with  35  in  the  morning  and  35  in  the  after- 
noon. . 

3NEA  Research  Bulletin,  Volume  43,  Number  49  December,  1965. 
W  a  s  h  i  n  q  t  o  n  .  D .  C  . 
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Add  to  these  figures  that  in  1965  the  median  high  school 
class  size  was  29  and  we  face  the  strange  fact  that  the  young 
children  are  the  ones  most  consistently  cheated  of  the  individual 
attention  they  need.   Common  sense  should  dictate  that  the  younger 
the  child,  the  nearer  he  is  to  his  school  beginnings,  the  more 
intimate  should  be  his  relationship  to  his  teacher.   Yet  there 
are  those  who  claim  that  we  have  no  sure  evidence  that  class 
size  makes  a  difference.   Some  studies  seem  to  have  shown  that 
class  size  does  not  adversely  affect  learning  of  the  factual 
subjects.   But.  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  kind  of  evidence  means 
that  factual  learnings  are  given  top  priority. 

For  those  who  care  about  the  child's  personal,  creative  and 
social  development  there  are  studies  that  support  our  plea  for 
reasonable  class  sizes.   Drs.  Eisenberg  and  Connors  made  a  study, 
"The  Effect  of  Head  Start  on  Developmental  Processes  ,"4  in 
Baltimore.   In  classes  of  15  the  children  gained  8  to  10  points 
in  IQ  in  the  six  weeks  between  tests.   Studying  the  classes  that 
made  the  largest  gains,  the  researchers  found  that  these  teachers 
were  "warm,  varied  in  their  activity,  and  flexible." 

Vie  need  to  build  in  the  child  a  healthy,  wholesome,  self- 
accepting,  self-image.   He  have  ample  proof  that  the  person  who 
feels  accepted,  loved,  belonging  does  not  need  to  hurt  others, 
to  strike  out  against  a  hostile  world.   We  also  know  that  for 
many  a  child  such  a  feeling  of  worthiness  must  be  from  his  teacher. 
This  means  that  we  are  asking  teachers  to  give  deeply  of  themselves 
of  their  understanding,  their  affection,  their  faith,   lie  are 


Leon  Eisenberg,  MD  and  C.  Keith  Connors,  PhD.,  John  Hopkins 
University  of  Medicine,  1966. 
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asking  them  to  work  closely  with  parents  to  effect  a  partnership 
that  will  genuinely  foster  the  child's  best  growth.   How  can  we 
ask  all  this  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  who  has  70-80  children 
each  day? 

The  C ommittee  strongly  urges  that  maximum  class  size  for 
kindergarten  not  exceed  25  children.   Moreover,  wherever  possible , 
school  systems  should  require  that  each  teacher  teach  only  one 
session  per  day.   In  communities  in  which  single  session  kinder- 
gartens have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  teachers  use 
their  time  for  planning,  for  working  with  parents  and  for  pro- 
viding special  services  for  individual  and  small  groups  of 
children . 

The  Committee  also  recommends tha_t_  it  is  vital  that  class 

sizes  at  other  grade  levels  must  not  suffer  because  of  the 
initiation  of  kindergarten  programs . 

The  teacher  is  the  focal  point  of  a  successful  kindergarten 
program.   Creating  for  her  the  class  size  for  greater  effectiveness 
with  her  children  benefits  both  the  child  and  the  community. 
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KINDERGARTENS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  -  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the 
1965-66  school  year  showed  that  105  of  the  state's  343  elementary 
school  systems  had  public  kindergartens.   While  this  figure  repre- 
sented only  31%  of  the  elementary  school  systems  in  the  Commonwealth, 
these  programs  provided  public  kindergarten  education  for  52,261 
children  or  approximately  46%  of  those  eligible  in  the  state.   Another 
11,828  children  were  enrolled  in  private  kindergartens. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  in  October  of  1966  to  every 
elementary  school  system  in  the  Commonwealth  requesting  specific 
data  on  the  status  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  and  containing 
questions  to  which  replies  would  indicate  the  impact,  in  terms  of 
personnel,  construction  and  other  costs,  that  the  addition  of  kinder- 
gartens would  have.   (appendix:   Kindergarten  Study  Questionnaire) 

Status  of  Public  Kindergartens  in  Massachusetts 

Status  Chart  I  and  the  listing  on  the  next  page  show  all 
school  systems  reporting  public  kindergartens  in  1966,  with  an  accompany- 
ing listing  of  total  public  kindergarten  enrollments.   Mote  that  this 
r.e p r e s e n t s  an  increase  over  1965  of  12  school  systems  with  a  total 
additional  enrollment  of  1330. 

Status  Chart  I  also  shows  the  impact  of  combined  voluntary 
implementation  (for  those  towns  which  reported  plans  for  kindergarten) 
and  implementation  proposed  by  this  Committee  (for  those  towns  which 
reported  they  had  no  plans  at  the  present  time  to  implement  kindergarten) 
Under  this  plan,  by  1973,  all   communities   in  the  state  would  be  offering 
public  kindergarten  education.   Note  that  there  arc-  17  school  systems 
having  fewer  than  10  children  eligible  for  kindergarten,  thus  making  a 
program  economically  unfeasible.   In  this  report's  section  on 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS  HAVING 

ADAMS 
ANDOVER 

ARLINGTON 

AYER 

BARNSTABLE 

BELMONT 

BERNARDSTON 

BLACKSTONE 

BOSTON 

BOURNE 

BRAINTREE 

BREWSTER 

BRIDG.EWATER 

BROOKLINE 

CAMBRI DGE 

CHATHAM 

CHELSEA 

CHICOPEE 

COHASSET 

CONCORD 

DARTMOUTH 

DEERFIELD 

DENNIS 

DOVER 

DUDLEY 

DUXBURY 

EASTHAM 

EASTHAMPTON 

EASTON 

EDGARTOWN 

EVERETT 

FALL  RIVER 

FALMOUTH 

FITCHBURG 

GRANVILLE 

GREENFIELD 

HADLEY 

HAMILTON 

HARWICH 

H  INGHAM 

HOLLAND 

HOLYOKE 

HOPEDALE 

HULL 

LAWRENCE 

LEE 

LENOX 

LEOMINSTER 

LINCOLN 

LONGMEADOW 

LOWELL 

MALDEN 


INDERGARTENS  AS  OF 

SEPTEMBER,  1966.(117) 

MANCHESTER 

WELLESLEY 

MARBLEHEAD 

WELLFLEET 

MARLBOROUGH 

WEST  BOYLSTON 

MASHPEE 

WEST  BROOKFIELD 

MEDFORD 

WESTFIELD 

MELROSE 

WEST  NEWBURY 

MIDDLEFIELD 

WESTON 

MILL  IS 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

MILTON 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

MONTAGUE 

WINCHESTER 

NAN ANT 

WORCESTER 

NANTUCKET 

YARMOUTH 

NATICK 

BUCKLAND  — 

NEEDHAM 

SHELBURNE  ELEM. 

NEW  BEDFORD 

REGIONAL 

NEWTON 

NORTH  ADAMS 

NORTHAMPTON 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO 

NORTHBRIDGE 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD 

NORTHFIELD 

NORWOOD 

OAK  BLUFFS 

ORLEANS 

PEABODY 

PETERSHAM 

PITTSFIELD 

PROVINCETOWN 

QUINCY 

ROCKPORT 

ROWE 

RUSSELL 

SALEM 

SALISBURY 

SCITUATE 

SHARON 

SHERBORN 

SOMERVILLE 

SPENCER 

SPRINGFIELD 

STOCKBRIDGE 

STURBRIDGE 

SUNDERLAND 

SWAMPSCOTT 

TISBURY 

TOPSFIELD 

TRURO 

UXBRIDGE  . 

WALTHAM 

WARREN 

WATERTOWN 

« 

I 

I 
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Financing  Kindergarten  Education ,  specific  recommendations  will  be 
made  for  these  communities. 

The  chart  entitled  A  Permanent  Gap  -  Unless  He  Build  Ladders 
(Status  Chart  II)  gives  an  indication  of  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  ki ndergarten. wi 1 1  never  be  a  reality  unless  public  kindergarten 
becomes  a  required  program,  statewide.   It  is  clear  that,  while  there 
is  a  gradual  trend  toward  local  initiative  in  the  establishment  of 
public  ki ndergraten  classes,  there  are  still  many  communities  who  will 
not  act  unless  required  to. 

Replies  to  the  Committee's  Kindergarten  Study  Questionnaire 
(appendix)  showed  that  in  the  1966-67  school  year  131  communities  were 
offering  some  form  of  kindergarten  program.   Of  this  total,  117 
communities  were  operating  regular  programs,  11  offeree!  summer  programs 
and  three  provided  only  limited  kindergarten  opportunities. 

Of  those  offering  regular  programs,  115  were  on  a  daily  basis. 
Of  the  117  regular  programs  reported,  the  period  of  instruction  lasted 
between  two  and  three  hours  in  114  towns,  and  over  three  hours  in  two 
programs,  and  less  than  two  hours  in  one  instance.   In  summary,  the 
majority  of  regular  programs  were  on  a  daily  basis  with  each  child 
attending  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  session.   Each  class 
is  in  session  between  two  and  three  hours.   (see  Status  Chart  III) 

Status  Chart  IV  indicates  present  kindergarten  age  of  entrance 
policies  among  117  communities  now  offering  regular  programs.   While 
the  majority  require  a  child  to  be  four  years  eight  months  as  of 
September  1,  there  is  a  great  range  in  these  policies,  and  this 
Committee  will  make  a  reco  mm  en  d  a^ti_o_n  _in  another  section  of  t  h  i  s_  re  p_o  I ;  t 
relative  to  age  of  entrance. 

Present  pupi 1 -teacher  ratios  also  vary  greatly.   In  Section  G 
of  this  report,  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  will  discuss  this 
matter  in  greater  detail  and  make  a  recommendation  for  future  planning. 
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TAT  US      CHART     XIX 


KINDERGARTEN    PROGRAMS    IN     MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL    YEAR     1966-67 
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bcsed    on     100%   returns  —   Kindergarten  Study    Questionn ail     [Appendix) 
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The    pupil- tea cher    ratio    used    for    determining    teacher   and 
classroom    requirements    of    this    study    is    two    sessions    \jer   day    in    each 
classroom,    using    the    same    teacher   for   both    sessions   (25  children  per  session). 
This   is  general   practice  and  is  financially  defensible. 
Private    Kindergartens 

The  impact  of  required  public  kindergarten  on  private  kinder- 
gartens has  been  explored.   No  one  can  accurately  predict  what  this 
impact  will  be,  but  a.  reasonable  assumption  is  that  some  will  cease  to 
operate  while  others  may  limit  their  offerings  to  the  nursery  school 
level.   This  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  in  communities  where 
public  kindergartens  have  recently  been  instituted. 

The  following  information  from  the  kindergarten  study  question- 
naire delineates  the  present  status  of  private  kindergartens  in  Massachusett 

1.  In  some  90  communities  there  are  no  private  kindergartens. 

2.  36  cities  and  towns  without  public  kindergarten  also  have 
no  private  kindergartens. 

3.  Of  the  17  communities  where  less  than  10  eligible  children 
make  public  kindergartens  impractical,  only  one  has  a  private 
kindergarten. 

4.  Private  kindergartens  in  1966-1967 

--serve  a  total  of  13,010  children  in  cities  and  towns  which 

do  not  have  public  kindergartens 
--serve  a  total  of  4,9  84  children  in  cities  and  towns  which 
have  public  kindergartens 

(It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  many  instances  the 
reporting  source  indicated  that  their  figures  included 
children  in  nursery  school  programs  as  well). 

Since  private  kindergartens  will  continue  to  serve  some  Massa- 
chusetts children,  even  with  a  required  public  kindergarten  program,  it 
is  important  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  up  definite  educational 

guidelines and  standards  for  approval  of  private  kindergartens.   It  is 

in  the  best  interest  of  the  children  invo 1 ved  in  private  kindergartens 
and  of  those  who  operate  such  programs  ,  that  the  State  Board  take  action 
to  insure  a  high  quality  program . 
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Summary 

This,  then,  is  the  status  of  kindergartens  today  in  Massachusetts, 
and  a  prediction  of  this  status  in  the  future.   Unless  planning  and 
action  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  kindergarten  a  required 
part  of  public  education  in  the  State,  there  v/ill  be  an  estimated 
mi  nimuni  of  2  4,000  children  annually  who  will  not-  have  the  same 
£i>  ucational  opportunities  as  more  fortunate  children  in  commun  i  t  i  e  s 
where  pu blic  kindergartens  have  been  i  n  s  t  i tuted . 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 


State 

Major  implications  present  themselves  as  the  Commonwealth 
looks  to  kindergarten  education  for  all  children. 

1.  The  Planning  of  Kindergarten  Facilities 

2.  The  Staffing  of  Kindergarten  Classrooms 

3.  The  Preparation  of  Kindergarten  Teachers 

4.  Certification  of  Kindergarten  Teachers 

5.  The  Financing  of  Kindergarten  Education 

6.  The  Legal  Aspects  of  Implementing  Kindergarten 
Education 

Recent  Births  and  Implications  for  Kindergarten  Education 

How  long  a  trend  in  birth  rate  continues  one  cannot  predict. 

The  births  as  published  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 

and  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  Department 

of  Commerce  indicate  the  births  in  Massachusetts  are  showing  a 

definite  decline  indicating  a  decrease  in  potential  entering 

enrollments  in  the  next  few  years.   The  first  column  below  shows 

the  births  for  each  calendar  year  in  Massachusetts.   The  second 

column  shows  the  births  less  deaths.  Between  birth  and  age 

five  the  death  rate  is  22  per  1000. 

YEAR  LIVE  BIRTHS 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


114,018 
114,763 
112,342 
111  ,700 
104,634 
102,780 


BIRTHS  LESS  DEATHS 
5  yrs.  After- 

111  ,510 
112,255 
109,878 
109,358 
102,346 
100,536 


*Deeths  f i cured  on  even  thousands. 
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Local 


It  would  be  misleading,  to  say  the  least,  if  this  report 
were  to  imply  that  the  path  to  statewide  institution  of  public 
kindergartens  is  a  smooth  one,  uncluttered  by  any  obstacles.   The 
study  committee  was  anxious  to  identify,  as  early  as  possible, 
what  some  of  the  local  community  problems  might  be,  and  to  this 
end  met  with  a  representative  sampling  of  school  superintendents 
and  school  committee  members. 

As  was  expected,  the  number  one  problem  will  be  that  of  housing. 
Many  school  systems  will  be  faced  with  either  new  construction  or 
a  search  for  space  within  existing  facilities.   Some  temporary 
solutions  may  be  attempted.   Suggestions  for  these  included: 

1.  leasing  space  from  community  or  church  groups 

2.  using  portable  classrooms 

3.  using  private  capital  for  constructing,  leasing  and 
eventually  purchasing  permanent  facilities. 

4 .  building  small  houses  which,  when  no  longer  needed 
by  the  school  system,  might  be  converted  to  private 
houses  and  sold. 

A  consultant  on  school  construction  pointed  out  that  the  State 
will  not  reimburse  a  community  for  leased  facilities  and  indicated 
that  it  generally  costs  more  to  build  adequate  temporary  facilities 
which  might  be  converted  to  other  purposes  than  it  does  to  erect 
permanent  facilities.   General  consensus  was  that  permanent  problems 
(such  as  a  mandatory  kindergarten  program)  are  rarely  solved 
through  temporary  measures. 

Another  problem  many  school  systems  will  face  in  incorporating 
kindergartens  will  be  that  of  maintaining  desirable  pupi 1 -teacher 
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ratios  at  other  levels.   It  was  noted  that  a  school  system  which 
currently  maintains  a  ratio  of  twenty-five  to  one  could  incorporate 
a  kindergarten  program  by  raising  the  pupi 1 -teacher  ratio  to 
thirty-five  to  one.   Unless  some  allowance  is  made  for  phasing-in, 
some  communities  would  be  a  forced  for  lack  of  space  and  personnel 
to  take  this  undesirable  step.   It  would  be  difficult  to  justify 
establishment  of  kindergartens  at  the  expense  of  the  educational 
program  in  Grades  1-12. 

The  additional  transportation  involved,  especially  in  a  town 
where  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  in  operation, 
will  require  additional  buses  and  drivers.   Once  again,  a  phasing- 
in  process  might  ease  the  initial  impact  on  the  school  budget. 

One  school  committtee  representative  pointed  out  the  need 
for  towns  to  include'  some  funds  in  their  school  budgets  at  least 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  inauguration  of  a  kindergarten  program 
in  order  to  provide  for  training  of  staff  members  and  development 
of  the  educational  program  for  kindergartens. 

It  was  noted  that  those  who  favor  local  autonomy  may  not 
like  any  state-required  programs,  but  it  was  also  noted  that  many 
communities  will  never  move  on  kindergartens  or  other  educational 
improvements  unless  the  State  Board  of  Education  sets  up  specific 
requirements  for  them. 

These  then,  were  some  of  the  major  problems  seen  at  the  local 
level.   Actually,  every  aspect  of  this  study  has  an  impact  on  the 
local  community,  and  the  committee  has  maintained  an  awareness 
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of  this  fact  as  it  brought  to  bear  the  competencies  of  many 
consultants,  in  a  study  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Statewide  kindergarten  program. 


These  implications  and  problems  are  treated  in  depth  in 
the  sections  of  the  report  which  follow. 
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PLANNING  KINDERGARTEN  FACILITIES 
It  is  evident  that  a  required  kindergarten  program 
would  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  facilities  and  equip- 

* 

ment  of  any  school  system  without  kindergartens.   The 
Kindergarten  Study  Committee  has  agreed  to  use  the  following 
criteria  in  interpreting  the  data  on  kindergarten  facilities: 

1.  Kindergarten  classes  to  operate  on  half-day 
sessions  -  one  classroom  to  serve  two  sessions. 

2.  Maximum  of  25  pupils  per  class. 

Once  the  data  are  interpreted  in  another  section  of 
this  report,  it  should  be  possible  to  predict,  within  a 
certain  minimum  and  maximum,  the  financial  impact  both  on 
the  local  school  systems  and  on  the  state's  obligation  to 
reimburse  the  school  systems  for  construction  and  operating 
expend itu res. 
A  Look  at  Kindergarten  Facilities 

During  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  School  Building 
Assistance  Bureau  has  encouraged  all  school  building 
committees  to  provide  the  architect  with  written  educational 
specifications  before  the  architect  proceeds  to  develop 
preliminary  plans  for  a  proposed  new  school  facility.   These 
"ed  specs,"  prepared  for  the  building  committee  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  his  staff,  describe  the  educational 
program  to  be  offered  in  the  community  and  detail  the  number, 
type,  size,  and  relationship  of  facilities  needed  to  carry 
on  this  desired  educational  program. 

When  tentative  "ed  specs"  have  been  developed  locally, 
a  conference  is  scheduled  with  the  building  committee, 
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superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  architect  by  the  School 
Building  Assistance  Bureau  to  discuss  these  specifications. 
Once  these  "ed  specs"  are  agreed  to,  the  architect  then 
proceeds  to  develop  preliminary  architectural  plans  of  the 
proposed  school  building. 

In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the  staff  of  the  School 
Building  Assistance  Bureau  has  held  thousands  of  "ed  spec" 
conferences  and  has  collected  a  large  number  of  "ed  spec" 
reports  prepared  by  school  superintendents  from  various 
school  districts  in  the  Commonv/eal  th  of  Massachusetts.   In  an 
attempt  to  show  the  space,  comfort,  equipment,  and  site  needs 
of  a  modern  kindergarten  program  pertinent  excerpts  from 
some  of  these  "ed  spec"  reports  have  been  reproduced  below. 
The  educational  s  p  e  cj  fi_c  atui  ns_,  _s  t  ate  me  nts  of  phi  1  os  o  pjj  y , 
£D^-?aci'J  Lti£iL  JLL0^1' S1* ons  are  not  necessarily  endorsed  by  the 
Kindergarten  Study  Committee.   They_„a re  i ncljjde d  to  indicate 
samples  of  in elusions  in  kindergarten  f  a  c  i 1 i  t  i  e  s  . 

1951 


"There  should  be  a  total  of  14  classrooms,  two  of 
which  will  be  planned  as  kindergarten  rooms." 

"In  areas  where  there  is  considerable  volume  of  sound, 
such  as  in  the  gymnasium,  kindergarten,  the  room  used  for 
music,  the  auditorium,  and  the  cafeteria,  the  sound  treatment 
should  be  designed  to  isolate  and  absorb  the  noise.   Placement 
of  these  centers  of  noisy  activity  in  a  remote  section  of  the 
building  will  also  help." 

Separate  toilet  rooms  should  be  provided  adjacent  to 
and  opening  from  all  kindergarten  rooms  and  grades  one  and  two 
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They  should  have  convenient  access  both  from  the  classroom 
and  the  outdoor  play  areas.  These  rooms  should  be  planned 
to  facilitate  teacher  supervision  in  the  kindergarten  and 

« 

first  grade  especially." 

"In  the  kindergarten,  a  cloak  room  or  wardrobe  alcove 
near  the  entrance  may  have  open  compartments  with  an  upper 
shelf  for  hatss  a  hanger  pole  for  coats  at  a  height  of  about 
3  1/2  feet,  and  a  lower  shelf  for  rubbers  or  overshoes." 

"Direct  egress  from  each  classroom  to  the  outdoors 
should  be  provided." 

"Classroom  storage  spaces  must  be  generous.   Some  of 
the  things  that  must  be  provided  for  are:   tool  cabinets, 
scrap  drawers,  spaces  for  papers  up  to  18"  x  24",  cubicles 
for  unfinished  projects,  small  bins  for  nails  and  other 
fasteners,  the  storage  of  maps  and  charts,  posters,  paste 
and  paints,  lumber,  clay,  illustrative  materials,  simple 
science  apparatus,  museum  collections,  aquaria  and  terraria, 
and  seasonal  decorations.   The  teacher  should  have  a  legal 
size  metal  filing  cabinet  and  a  closet  for  general  classroom 
suppl i  es . " 

"KINDERGARTEN  rooms  should  provide  between  1200  and  1500 
square  feet  of  floor  area,  including  space  necessary  for 
cabinets  and  storage.   Preferably  southern  exposure  at  the  end 
or  corner  of  the  building,  with  an  entrance  not  used  by  older 
chi 1 dren . 

The  kindergarten  should  facilitate  diverse  activities  -- 
rhythmic  activities;  indoor  games;  broad  units  of  work 
featuring  replicas  of  the  home,  the  store,  the  circus,  the  fire 
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station;  listening  to,  telling,  and  dramatizing  stories; 
conversing  and  discussing;  creative  activities  with  three- 
dimensional  objects  such  as  blocks,  boards,  clay  and  papier 
mache;  other  creative  activities  with  crayons,  finger  paint, 
scissors  and  papers,  and  improvised  musical  instruments; 
number  readiness  and  reading  readiness  activities;  planting 
seeds  and  observing  things  grow;  health  activities  such  as 
washing  hands,  preparing  for  lunch,  resting,  and  using  the 

< 

toilet;  outdoor  clothing  removal  and  replacement;  and 
musical  activities  centering  about  a  piano.   Super-abundant 
space  and  storage  must  be  provided  for  these  things. 

Some  area  of  the  kindergarten  room,  such  as  the  library 
corner  or  the  music  section,  may  be  raised  one  low  step  above 
the  floor  of  the  room  itself  in  order  to  provide  an  informal 
stage  for  little  folks'  dramatics.   A  low  platform,  set  on 
casters  to  make  it  movable,  may  be  substituted." 

"Separate  PLAY  AREAS  should  be  provided  for  the 
kindergarten  children,  the  primary  grade  children,  and  for 
those  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six." 

"Part  of  the  outdoor  area  should  be  planned  at  a  WET- 
WEATHER  PLAYGROUND  and  surfaced  with  asphalt  or  other  quick- 
drying  material.   Space  for  outdoor  play  equipment  such  as 
slides,  see-saws,  and  jungle  gyms  must  also  be  provided." 


1952 
"Kindergarten  Room  S p e c i  f  i  c a t i  o n s 

There  should  be  a  room  with  a  floor  area  of  approximately 
1200  square  feet.   It  should  be  a  completely  self-contained 
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unit  with  toilet  and  washing  facilities  (boys  and  girls  use 
the  same),  sink  with  counters,  a  bubbler,  wardrobes  contained 
in  an  alcove  approximately  10'  x  20',  and  a  separate  storage 
room  approximately  10'  x  101. 

The  floor  should  have  a  linoleum  surface  and  should  be 
a  heated  floor.   There  should  be  movable  cabinets,  approximately 
3'  in  height  containing  a  total  of  30  cubicles  1'  square,  and 
18"  deep.   Adequate  cabinet  spaceshould  be  provided  for  the( 
storing  of  games,  paints,  paper  and  other  instructional  materials 
and  there  should  be  open  shelves  for  books.   Cabinets  and 
open  shelves  should  have  linoleum  counter  tops.   Approximately 
20  lineal  feet  of  tackboard  should  be  provided  for  display 
space  and  there  should  be  10  lineal  feet  of  chalkboard.   Opaque 
traverse  type  drapes  should  be  provided  for  darkening  the  room 
when  projectors  are  used  and  for  rest. 

"Facility  for  storage  of  pupil  clothing  (within  each 
class  room  area)  .  .  .  . " 

"Play  areas  -  to  be  paved  and  seeded  as  specified, 
to  service  Kindergarten,  primary  and  intermediate  children." 


1955 

"Proqram 
Characteristic  of  the  modern 
elementary  school  program  are 
the  many  varied  activities 
in  which  children  take  part. 
Typical  activities  of 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  age 


" Impl i  cati  ons  for 
Plant  Floor  Space 

Minimum  of  1200  square  feet 

of  floor  space  is 

recommended  for  Kindergarten 

classrooms."   Floor  space 

recommended  for  average 

class  size  of  25  pupils 


fl 
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children  include:   Large- 
block  building,  rhythms, 
group  mural  paintings, 

« 

dramatic  play,  resting  on 
mats,  games,  easel  and 
finger  painting,  con- 
struction and  crafts,  clay 
modeling,  reading  in  group 
experimenting  in  science 
projects,  looking  at  visual 
aids,  group  planning  and 
experience  sharing." 

1956 


or  a  range  of  22-28 
pupils." 


ii  i/ 


Kindergarten : 

The  double-session  program  will  be  continued  at  kindergarten 
level." 
"Ki  ndergarten  Rooms 

Although  it  is  planned  to  have  an  enrollment  of  not 
over  20-25  pupils  in  each  kindergarten  division,  the  program 
in  a  modern  kindergarten  is  such  as  to  require  more  space 
than  in  most  other  classrooms.   Children  move  about  in  their 
games,  rest  and  play  on  the  floor,  run,  skip,  etc.,  as  a  part 
of  the  music  and  rhythms  program.   Such  activities  require 
much  clear  space.   There  will  be  chairs,  large  tables,  easels, 
sandboxes,  teeter-boards,  large  blocks,  piano,  etc.,  as 
equipment. 

It  is  desirable  that  toilet  facilities,  cloak  storage, 
and  work-sink  space  be  a  part  of,  or  immediately  adjacent  to, 
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the  kindergarten.  Drinking  fountain  in  the  kindergarten  area 
should  be  separate  from  the  work-sink.  About  100  square  feet 
of   storage    space   will    be    needed." 


1956 


"Ki nderqarten  rooms 


These  rooms  should  be  at  least  1,100  square  feet  in  area. 
They  should  have  separate  toilet  facilities,  drinking  water, 
sink,  storage  space  for  pupils'  (cubicles)  and  teachers' 
needs,  wardrobes  (ventilated)  and  should  have  at  least  two 
exits,  one  of  which  should  lead  directly  to  the  segregated 
exterior  play  area  reserved  for  these  youngest  pupils." 


1956 


Room  Size  and  Details: 


Kindergarten  room  total  areas  are  each  to  be  approximately 
1500  square  feet,  including  1200  square  feet  for  classroom 
area,  and  300  square  feet  allotted  for  cloakroom  area,  lavatory, 
and  equipment  storage.   Ceiling  height  not  less  than  8  1/2  feet," 

"Each  Kindergarten  and  Primary  classroom  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  sink  complete  with  bubbler  and  with  hot  and 
cold  water  supply,  with  a  work  counter  on  each  side  of  the 
skin  along  the  wall  concerned.   It  shall  be  designed  for 
fluorescent  lighting;  movable  furniture;  and  with  chalk  boards 
at  its  front  and  tack  board  and  peg-board  elsewhere  wherever 
feasible.   It  shall  have  inside,  wardrobe  style,  cloakroom 
faci 1 i  ties . " 
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1957 

"The  two  kindergarten  rooms  should  be  of  about  1100- 
1200  square  feet  area  with  lighting  of  the  same  type  as  in 
classrooms.   The  rooms  should  be  sectioned  off  by  movable 
partitions  so  that  varied  activities  can  be  carried  en 
simultaneously. 

Toilets  should  be  in  each  kindergarten  room.   Electrical 
outlets  should  be  provided,  two  on  each  wall.   Sinks  and  bubbler 
fountains  should  be  provided  in  each  room.   Portable  wardrobes, 
benches,  storage  closets,  should  be  provided.   Twenty  running 
feet  of  pegboard  should  be  provided.   Floors  should  be  covered 
with  light  tile." 


1958 

"Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  school  having  two 
kindergarten  rooms  and  twelve  classrooms  be  built." 
"Kindergartens  (40'  x  30' ) 

"Access  from  one  kindergarten  to  another 

Adequate  storage  space  for  outside  and  inside 
equipment  -  12'  x  10'  -  with  outside  double 
door  to  play  area  and  a-cess  to  kindergartens 

Two  toilets  in  each  kindergarten  (intermediate 
closets)  Glass  panel  on  doors  5'  from  floor 
No  locks  on  doors 

Sink  in  each  kindergarten  room  -  not  in  toilet 

Children's  wardrobes  to  accommodate  35  children 
.  to  be  located  near  outside  door 

Large  tack  board  at  least  20'  long  x  6'  high 
flush  with  f 1 o  o  r 

Peg  board  at  end  of  tack  board 

Small  chalkboard,  Ceramo-Steel ,  not  less  than 
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6'  x  4'.   Chalkrail  24"  from  floor 

Cubicles  for  35  children  with  added  ones  of 
varying  heights  and  sizes  for  storage  of 
large  toys,  blocks,  etc. 

Radiant  heat  in  floor  if  on  grade 

Storage  room  with  shelves  for  supplies" 

1960 

"It  appears  that  a  school  with  18  classrooms  for 
Grades  one  through  six  will  be  needed  by  September,  1965. 
To  project  enrollments  beyond  1 965-1 966  is  rather  precarious. 
As  the  town  is  planning  a  future  kindergarten  program,  two 
kindergarten  rooms  in  addition  to  20  classrooms  should  also 
be  provi  ded . " 

"Kindergarten  rooms  should  have  an  area  of  1200  to 
1500  square  feet.   The  kindergarten  room  should  be  entirely 
self-contained  and  have  direct  access  to  a  special  outdoor 
play  space  and  a  separate  entrance.   These  children  need  large 
areas  both  for  play  and  work.   Storage  spaces  in  the 
kindergarten  classroom  should  receive  special  consideration. 
Adequate  storage  room  adjacent  to  the  classroom  should  be 
provided.   Kindergarten  rooms  should  also  be  designed  so  as  to 
keep  the  floor  warm  at  all  times  because  many  of  the  activities 
of  a  kindergarten  take  place  on  the  floor." 

"The  play  area  for  the  primary  pupils  should  be  apart 
from  the  general  play  area  of  the  older  children." 


1960 
" Kindergarten  CI  a ss  room 

-should  be  approximately  1,200  square  feet 
-situated  in  separate  wing  of  building 
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-similar  toilet  and  wardrobe  facilities  as  those  in 
grade  1  and  2  classrooms  ■ 

-one  chaldboard  approximately  41  x  10',  suitably 
framed  and  a  suitable  height  from  floor 

-two  tack  boards  4'  x  10  '  suitably  framed 

-storage  space  similar  to  that  in  grades  1  and  2" 


1961 

"Planning  and  building  a  school  today  is  a  very  complex 
undertaking.   Education  has  been  and  is  recognized  to  be  a 
social  continuum,  beginning  with  social  needs,  and  ending  with 
social  needs. 

In  kindergarten,  children  learn  to  live  and  work 
together,  learn  to  do  for  themselves  and  with  others,  learn 
to  use  tools,  begin  skills,  and  play  safely.   The  elementary 
school  is  a  place  further  developing  the  beginnings  made  in 
kindergarten  and  the  learning  of  subject  skills." 

"Recommend  that  kindergarten  rooms  have  between  1100  - 
1200  square  feet  .  .  .  .  " 

"Kindergarten,  grades  one  and  two  should  have  toilets 
adjoining  classrooms." 

1963 
"School  buildings  must  be  designed  so  that,  with  a 
minimum  of  expense,  educational  programs  can  be  modified  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  times.   Flexibility  then  should  be  a 
prime  characteristic  of  a  school  building,  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  Twelve." 
"(2)  Kindergarten  Classrooms  -  1,00  -  1,200  square  feet." 
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1963 
"Kindergartens  (planned  for  future  addition  only) 

Facilities  will  include  capacity  for  services  required 
for  two  kindergartens.   When  included,  each  should  be  a  fully 
sel f-contained . uni t ,  with  not  less  than  1500  square  feet  of 
usable  floor  area.   They  should  have  ample  storage  space  for 
large  teaching  objects  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.   They 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  classrooms  and  auxiliary 
areas  of  the  building  and  be  near  outdoor  play  areas  and 
have  entrances  and  exits  to  same. 

These  rooms  should  have  a  low  cabinet  sink  containing 
drinking  bubblers,  broad  work  surfaces,  colorful  flooring, 
ample  heating,  ventilating  and  lighting  facilities,  and 
attractive  movable  furniture.   The  rooms  should  be  home -like 
and  attractive  and  located  for  the  morning  sun.   These  rooms 
do  not  have  to  be  over-designed  as  is  often  the  case." 


1964 

"The  day  when  an  elementary  school  could  be  constructed 
as  a  series  of  individual  rooms,  each  designed  to  hold  one 
teacher  and  her  25  pupils,  is  gone.   The  modern  elementary 
school  must  be  constructed  to  that  it  can  be  used  by  a  team 
of  teachers,  a  team  that  provides  instruction  for  pupil 
groups  that  constantly  vary  in  size  and  composition.   Adherence 
to  such  a  philosophy  will  help  ensure  that  the  maximum  possible 
amount  of  attention  is  given  to  developing  the  potential  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  INDIVIDUAL  pupils." 

"Major  physical  activity  areas  (softball,  etc.)  separated 
from  playground  area  planned  for  younger  children  and  kept  well 
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away  from  classroom  windows." 

•  "Consider  fencing  certain  playground  areas." 

"Two  (1  set)  of  the  twenty  classrooms  are  to  contain 
a  minimum  of  1200  square  feet  of  teaching  space  each,  are 
to  have  their  individual  toilet  facilities,  and  are  to 
have  an  associated  storage  room  containing  at  least  100 
square  feet  of  floor  area." 

"Each  classroom  should  be  located  on  a  floor  level 
having  direct  exit's  to  some  ground  level." 

1964   - 

"2  Kindergarten   Related  to  primary  but  separate  with 

1,100  separate  play  area.   Separate 
entrance  to  each . " 

"In  general,  there  is  proposed  three  broad  groupings  of 
pupils  in  the  school:   (1)  Kj ndergarten  for  children  aged  5 
to  6;  (2)  P r i m a ry  for  children  aged  6  to  9;  and  (3)  Upper 
el  em en tary  for  children  aged  9  to  11. 

The  children  in  each  of  these  groupings  occupy  separate 
sections  of  the  building.  Each  section  should  have  its  own 
entrance,  and  each  should  have  easy  access  to  an  outdoor  area 
which  is  exclusively  theirs." 

"It  is  proposed  that  (1)  direct  access  to  out-of-doors 
from  class  be  provided  in  Kindergarten  and  primary  areas; 
(2)  provisions  for  clothing  care  be  provided  w  i  t  h  i  n  primary 
cl assrooms--in  Kindergarten,  preferably  in  separate  alcove 
by  entrance;  (3)  toilets  and  lavatories  in  Kindergarten  and 
primary  areas  be  within  classrooms.  .  ." 


1964 


"A  school  building  and  the  spaces  contained  therein  is  a 
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tool  for  teaching.   Form  should  follow  the  functions  for 

which  this  tool  is  to  be  provided.   In  any  question  as  to  the 

desirability  of  a  contemplated  specific  of  this  school  building, 

the  ultimate  decision  should  be  made  in  terms  of  whether 

its  use  in  the  proposed  educational  program  warrants  its  cost." 

"Usable  classroom  space  should  provide  for  1200  square  feet 

in  Kindergarten . " .  . " 

"In  each  classroom  planned  for  Kindergarten,  Grade  1  and 

Grade  2  should  be  a  lavatory  with  toilet." 


1965 

"The  school  program  should  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  develop  intellectually,  socially,  emotionally, 
and  physically  to  his  maximum  capacity.   Recognizing  the 
wide  difference  in  the  rate  of  development  in  our  children, 
we  must  provide  the  proper  school  plant  to  further  the  best 
possible  education.   The  task  of  the  schools  is  to  develop  and 
establish  the  mental  and  social  relationships  necessary  for 
happy  and  cooperative  living  in  the  school,  home  and  community." 

"The  building  itself  must  provide  adequate  space  and 
facilities  for  the  activities  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  pupils.   It  must  be  constructed 
and  equipped  so  that  it  will  reflect  an  attractive  and 
friendly  atmosphere  in  which  children  may  live  and  work." 

"Two  Ki ndergarten  cl ass  rooms ,  each  one  larger  in  size 
than  the  normal  classroom  to  permit  greater  freedom  and  mobility 
for  the  pupils  in  these  rooms. 

1.  .Separate  entrance  and  play  area  for  pupils. 

2.  Children's  dressing  alcove  with  wall  benches  to 
aid  in  dressing,  especially  for  overshoes. 
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3.  Storage  space  for  toys  and  similar  equipment  as 
v/e  1 1  as  regular  storage  for  supplies  and  books. 

4.  Movable  storage  units  and  movable  partitions  to 
separate  areas  for  special  activities. 

5.  Areas  for  easels,  tack  board,  and  peg  board." 
"General  Recommendati ons 

The  building  should  be  of  modern  design,  carefully 
planned  for  maximum  flexibility  in  operation.   This  requirement 
merits  close  attention  in  our  own  thinking  and  as  we  develop 
plans  and  specifications.   It  is  important  in  terms  of  our 
present  type  of  organization  as  well  as  in  terms  of  changes 
we  may  make  in  future  years.   Such  provisions  may  take  various 
forms:   permanent  rooms  of  the  same  and  varied  sizes;  making 
extensive  use  of  movable  partitions  to  adapt  spaces  (large 
and  small)  to  instructional  requirement  as  needed  ..." 

"Classroom  areas  -  a  minimum  of  850  square  feet  for 
Grade  2-6  rooms,  900-1000  square  feet  for  first  grade  rooms, 
and  1100-1200  square  feet  for  the  kindergarten  rooms. 

Separate  toilet  and  washroom  facilities  for  boys  and 
girls  should  be  provided  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  grade  areas  and  in  special  rooms. 

All  classrooms  should  have  long  work  counters  with  a 
sink  in  the  center,  with  cold  and  tempered  water.   Drinking 
fountains  should  be  installed,  especially  in  kindergartens 
and  grades  one  and  two." 

1965 


"Ki ndergarten 

1.  Areas:   1000  square  feet  per  room  plus  storage. 

2.  Equipment:   tables,  chairs,  piano,  record  player, 
radio,  bulletin  board,  facilities  for  climbing, 
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ample  built-in  cabinet  and  shelving  space,  storage 
room  for  construction  blocks  and  other  large  pieces 
of  equipment,  storage  space  for  books  and  supplies 
(separate  from  regular  storage  rooms.) 

3.  Teacher's  wardrobe  with  lock  and  key. 

4.  Formica  work  counter  (8  foot)  with  inset  stainless 
steel  sink  and  bubbler  as  well  as  storage  area 
over  and  under,  installed  so  that  the  counter 

will  adjust  to  the  height  of  kindergarten  children. 

5.  Movable  storage  units. 

6.  Children's  dressing  alcove  with  wall  benches. 

7.  Tackboard  should  be  at  eye  level  of  pupils. 

8.  Movable  chalkboard  and  fixed  chalkboard. 

9.  Electrical  outlets  in  front  center  and  rear  center 
wal 1 s  . 

10.  Automatic  heat  control. 

11.  Separate  play  area  with  separate  entrance. 

12.  Toilet  facilities.  " 


1966 

"We  consider  our  Kindergarten  education  program  diagnostic, 
as  well  as  an  educational  readiness  program." 

"2  Kindergarten  classroom  areas  -  approximately  30  x  40" 

"Work  tables  -  30"  x  60"  -  1  each  regular  classroom, 
5  each  Kindergarten  classroom  ..." 

"Work  type  sink  with  cold  water  faucet  and  drinking 
fountain  -  counter  space  around  in  formica  or  other  suitable 
material . " 

"The  room  should  be  acoustically  treated  preferably 
with  a  full  tile  ceiling.   Lighting  should  comply  with 
approved  standards.   The  color  scheme  of  the  interior  decoration 
should  be  bright  and  live.   This  room  should  have  easy  access 
to  the  pi ayground . " 
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1966 
"Pre  School  an_d  Ki  ndergarten 

Storage  space  to  accommodate  supplies  and  equipment 
such  as  trucks,  tricycles,  paper  up  to  12"  x  18",  etc.; 
furniture  v/hich  wi  1 1  provide  for  individual  work  and  for 
group  use;  entry  to  and  exit  from  room  on  ground  level; 
heating  unit  under  floor;  floor  tile  design  to  provide 
for  games.   Pre  school  classes  with  an  optimum  of  15  pupils 
and  kindergarten  classes  with  an  optimum  of  26  pupils  will 
require  large  floor  space  because  of  nature  of  the  instruction." 
"3  Kindergarten  1,200  square  feet  with  adjacent  toilets  and 
storage. " 

1966 


"Two  kindergartens  of  not  less  than  1000-1200  square 
feet  to  accommodate  groups  of  25-30  children  in  two  sessions. 
This  area  should  include  mobile  seating  units,  separate  toilet 
facilities,  sink  and  drinking  fountains,  separate  storage 
closet,  adequate  counters  with  cubicles  underneath  for  storage, 
adequate  wall  space  for  tackboard  display  and  chalkboard,  and 
separate  facilities  for  hanging  children's  clothing  either 
within  the  classroom  or  in  an  adjacent  anteroom. 

Exposure  should  be  on  south  or  west  if  possible. 

Cork  tile  or  other  resilient  type  flooring  should  be 
used  for  this  area. " 


1966 

"The  architects  for  the  new  School  will,  it  is 

hoped,  design  a  school  plant  uniquely  suited  to  house  and  to 
facilitate  the  educational  program  of  the  Town, 
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where  the  goal  is  educational  excellence.  It  is  anticipated 
that  realistic  and  practical  values  and  needs  will  be  served 
rather  than  lofty  and  theoretical  ideas. 

The  proposed  school  should  continue  and  extend  the 

educational  program  which  is  reflected  in  the 

Elementary  Schools.   The  educational  program  should  provide 
opportunities  for  a  variety  of  learning  experiences.   It 
should  help  children  to  develop  the  many  facets  of  their  being. 
Growth  toward  maturity  will  be  many-sided.   The  teacher-pupil 
relationship  will  take  many  forms:   large  and  small  group 
activities,  pupil  planning,  audio-visual  aids,  closed-circuit 
television,  a  materials  center,  and  formal  and  informal  teaching 
The  proposed  school  should  facilitate  pupil  growth  toward 
maturity. 

In  addition  to  providing  facilities  for  the  regular 
educational  program,  the  "Willis  Report"  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  and  provision  made  for  a  "future"  kindergarten 
room  as  well  as  a  special  classroom." 

"Minimum  of:   850  square  feet  of  usable  floor  space 
per  classroom;  1200  square  feet  of  usable  space  per  classroom 
for  future  kindergarten." 

Summary 
A  summary  of  the  space,  comfort,  and  equipment  needs 

of  a  kindergarten  program  appears  in  a  report  by  the  Mew  England 

1/ 

School  Development  Council  entitled  A  Kindergarten  Study. 


Pertinent  excerpts  from  this  study  are  summarized  in  the  following 

1/  A  Ki  ndergarten  Study,  New  England  School  Development  Council, 
220  Alewife  Brook  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138,  May, 
1953,  pp.  21-25. 
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paragraphs : 

"Schooling  for  five-year-olds  has  proved  its  value, 
and  the  kindergarten  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the 

« 

elementary  school  program.   Its  acceptance  by  a  system 
demands  careful  planning  to  effect  a  plant  and  equipment 
adapted  to  the  child  and  the  program. 

The  location  of  the  kindergarten  calls  for  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  and 
the  archi tect. ...  kindergarten  should  be  located  in  that 
part  of  the  building  receiving  the  morning  sun.   An 
east  or  southeast  exposure  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  that  can  be  separated  for  the  small  children 
is  recommended.   The  area  should  have  its  own  exit  with 
glass  panels  in  doors  at  pupil  height  enabling 
this  group  to  come  and  go  without  disturbing,  or  being 
disturbed  by,  direct  egress  of  older  pupils. 

The  kindergarten  children  need  direct  access  to  a 
play  area  of  their  own,   separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  playground  by  a  fence,  hedge,  or  simply  by  the 
factor  of  kindergarten  location.   The  needs  of  the 
children  will  vary  as  the  children  themselves  are 
different  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.   Some  will  seek 
a  shady  spot,  a  grassy  plot  for  the  jungle  gym,  and 
others  will  need  a  hard  surface  for  the  tricycle  and 
the  bouncing  ball.   It  is  also  desirable  to  provide 
small  areas  for  the  diggers,  the  planters,  the  builders 
and  the  mudpie  makers ....  the  needed  facilities  as  outlined 
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above  would  require  a  minimum  area  of  4500  square  feet. 
The  yard  should  be  level,  with  a  portion  having  a  hard 
surface  for  the  use  of  special  equipment.   A  v/ ell 
equipped  play  area  will  have  a  sand  box  with  a  cover, 
swings,  walking  boards,  a  boat,  benches,  large  tile 
pi pe  (crawl ing  tubes),  a  set  of  small  steps,  a  few 
packing  boxes  and  a  jungle  gym.   Storage  space  for  this 
outdoor  equipment  is  necessary." 

"Children  need  good  working  facilities  as  well  as 
space  in  which  to  use  them.   The  classroom  having  1200 
square  feet  has  proved  to  be  very    desirable.   The  school 
room  should  be  a  place  which  can  be  changed  and  adapted 
to  the  children's  needs  just  as  they  themselves  change 
and  adapt  to  life  as  they  experience  it.... the  classroom 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  total  growth  of  the  chi 1 d. ...  adjoining 
the  room,  as  a  part  of  the  kindergarten,  should  be 
provided  a  storeroom,  a  room  for  children's  clothes,  and 
toilets. 

The  planning  of  kindergarten  rooms  with  the  natural 
light  coming  from  at  least  two  sides  is  recommended.... 
with  the  introduction  of  movable  furniture  and  equipment, 
it  is  recognized  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  light  to  come 
from  one  side  only  since  children  are  facing  in  many 
di recti ons .... acousti c  tile  on  walls  and  ceilings  reduces 
echoes  and  should  be  used  when,  possible." 

"A  kindergarten  room  with  rood  acoustics,  correct 
lighting  and  with  adequate  heat  and  ventilation  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare 
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of  children.   The  heating  system  should  furnish  a  floor 
"level  temperature  suitable  for  children  working  on  the 
fl oo r. ...  modern  lighting  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  principles  of  brightness- 
balance  and  glare  control  rather  than  on  efforts  to  provide 
greater  quantities  of  light." 

"Storage  space  should  include: 
Individual  open -box  v/ard  robes  for  pupils  within 
the  classroom  to  provide  a  place  for  wearing 
apparel  as  well  as  space  for  rubbers  and  a 
shelf  for  the  hat.   Individual  wardrobes 
avoid  the  mixing  of  clothing  and  are  easily 
accessible  and  cared  for.   The  convenient 
size  is  48"  in  height  set  on  a  4"  base  with 
hanger  pole  for  coats  at  height  of  3  1/2'. 
Open  compartments  are  preferable. 
Wardrobe  closet  for  teacher. 
Supply  cabinet  or  closet 

Upper  section,  spaces  38"  wide  x  17"  deep  for 
storing  paper,  paints,  paste,  crayons,  scissors, 
tools  and  other  kindergarten  supplies.   Each 
kind  of  working  material  should  have  a  specified 
space . 
Lower  section,  spaces  38"  wide  by  28"  deep, 

equipped  with  pull  out  trays  for  storing  large- 
size  poster  material,  easel  paper  and  children's 
finished  and  unfinished  work,  distance  between 
shelves  should  vary  from  8"  to  13". 
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Built-in  blanket  boxes  or  trucks  with  hanging  pads, 
Built-in  blanket  boxes  or  seat  lockers  with 
lift  covers  can  be  used  for  storing  blankets, 
blocks  and  playthings.   These  chest -type  boxes 
should  be  at  least  18,!  high  so  that  they  may  be 
used  for  adult  seats  or  provided  with  slanting 
composition  tops,  to  be  used  for  work  bench 
purposes.   A  rack  (on  casters)  sufficiently 
large  for  storing  sleeping  pads  on  floor  level 
is  used  in  some  schools. 

Children's  cabinet 

Height  3 ' ;  top  useful  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Cubby- holes  18"  by  12"  deep  for  individual 
possessions  are  suggested.   Doors  with  tackboard 

Sanitary  facilities  should  include: 

A  wash  bowl  or  work -type  sink  with  mixing  faucets 
without  spring  control;  soap  dispenser  and  two 
boxes  for  paper  towels  near  toilet  area  for 
hand  washing  in  a  workroom  section  of  the 
kindergarten . 

Drinking  fountain,  located  in  the  work  room  part 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  low  enough  (about  30") 
to  be  reached  easily  by  children. 

Two  toilets  equipped  with  small  juvenile  stools 
within  the  kindergarten  unit. 

Note:   In  general,  sanitary  facilities  should  be 
easily  available  to  pupils  within  supervision 
range  of  the  teacher.   They  should  be  easy  to 
clean  and  adaptable  to  the  type  of  use  each  is 
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to  have.   It  is  important  that  sanitary 
facilities  be  provided  with  ample  natural 
light  and  good  ventilation.   It  is  essential 
to  have  stall  doors  and  partitions  not  over 
4 '  6 "  in  height  to  facilitate  supervision. 
Storage  space  for  sanitary  supplies  should 
be  provided  in  the  storeroom. 

Display  space  and  equipment  should  include: 

Display  boards  at  suitable  heights  to  be  seen 
easily  by  kindergarten  children. 

Counter  top,  whatnots,  corner  cupboards,  bookcases 
for  pupil -made  objects,  exhibits,  books  and 
decorative  articles  which  give  homelike  atmosphere 
and  are  scaled  to  kindergarten  children. 

Wall  cases  for  more  permanent  displays  such  as 
dolls,  animals  and  other  dimensional  materials, 
and  a  full-length  mirror. 

Terrarium  and/ or  aquarium  built  into  the  wall 

so  that  the  drain  can  be  connected  with  the  "wet- 
area"  drain. 

Not  over  12'  of  chalkboard  space  is  needed  in  a 
kindergarten  room.  All  tackboards  and  chalk- 
boards, as  well  as  easels,  must  be  low  enough 
and  large  enough  to  be  of  real  use  to  the  children. 

Furni  ture 

Sand  tables  18"  high 

Metal-lined,  72"  long,  26"  wide  and  4"  deep,  on 
heavy  casters  to  they  may  be  easily  stored  when 


- 
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not  in  use.   At  times  a  sand  table  may  be  usee! 
as  an  aquarium,  terrarium,  or  mud  bin,  since  the 
height  and  size  invite  pupil  participation. 

Easel  -~ki nde rga rt en  size 

Double  board  with  racks  for  holding  paint  jars. 

Tables  40"  x  30"  x  21"  high  or  36"  square  tables, 
21"  high  are  suggested.   Tables  19"  high  are  also 
needed.   Set- in  legs  allow  seating  of  children 
at  corners  of  table.   Several  small  tables  34" 
x  24"  x"  28",  36"  round  table,  21"  high  for  the 
library  corner. 

Small  student  workbench  with  simple  carpenter  tools. 

Chairs  —  a  rocking  chair  — a  large  chair  for  the 

teacher;  pupil  chairs  of  two  heights:  11"  and  12" 

Bookcases:   two  bookcases  or  shelves  to  suit  needs. 

Small  piano. 

Record  player,  radio  and  other  audio-visual  equipment 

Play  equipment:   blocks,  patty-hill  blocks; 
hollow  building  blocks;  lock-a-blox;  mor-pla 
interlocking  jumbo  blox;  hennesey  building  blox. 
Note:   all  types  mentioned  are  desirable.   Box 
for  blocks  should  be  equipped  with  casters  and 
easily  stored  in  counter  unit. 

General  equipment 

Portable  chinning  ladder  8'  long,  1'7"  wide; 

3 '9"  high;  portable  slide,  gymnasium  mat  7'  x  6' 

Jungle  gym --small  size 

Miscellany:   rhythm  band  outfit;  dolls  and  stuffed 
animals;  holgate  toys;  beads  to  string;  peg 
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boards  arid  pegs;  clay;  plasticine  and  modeling 
equipment;  crock  to  store  clay;  workbench  24" 
high;  large  crayons;  paints;  large  brushes; 
newsprint;  clay;  scissors;  pencils;  box  clothes 
for  dressing  up;  musical  instruments;  games; 
puzzles  ;  bal 1 s  ,  beds;  equipment  and  supplies 
for  housekeeping;  dining  table  and  chairs; 
doll's  bed;  push  truck;  tub  and  washboard; 
bench;  small  electric  iron;  dustpans;  mops, 
brooms;  dishes;  telephone. 

For  science:   aquarium;  terrarium;  cages  and  pens 
for  visiting  animals,  magnifying  glasses;  magnets; 
thermometers;  rakes,  spades,  watering  cans. 

Outdoor  equipment:   push  cart  or  wagon;  walking 
boards  10'  x  12"  x  1";  saw  horses;  packing  boxes; 
kegs  or  barrels;  bricks;  boards  of  various 
sizes;  ropes;  s  w  i  n  g  ;  s  e  e - s  a  w;  slides." 
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KINDERGARTEN  FACILITY  AREAS 


#14  CUBBIES  FOR  EACH  CHILD 
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Costs 

Estimating  accurately  the  cost  of  constructing  adequate 
facilities  to  accomodate  a  modern  kindergarten  program  is  an 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task,  without  first 
having  specific  information  regarding: 

1.  Whether" the  proposed  kindergarten  facilities  will 
be  an  addition  to  an  existing  school  or  a  part  of 
a  total  new  school  building. 

2.  Condition  of  the  school  being  added  to. 

3.  Educational  program  to  be  accommodated. 

4.  Written  educational  specifications  for  the  proposed 
construction  which  define  the  number,  type,  size,  and 
relationship  of  spaces  needed  to  carry  on  the  desired 
kindergarten  program. 

5.  Amount  of  new  equipment  and  furnishings  needed. 

6.  Other  community  needs  to  be  satisfied  at  the  time 
the  proposed  construction  takes  place. 

7 .  Si  te  condi  ti  ons . 

8.  Local  building  and  safety  codes. 

9.  The  time  the  proposed  construction  is  to  be  put 
out  to  bid. 

However,  it  is  possible  for  discussion  purposes,  to  arrive 
at  an  estimated  cost  for  providing  adequate  kindergarten 
facilities  by  using  recent  local  and  regional  experience  with 
new  school  construction  and  applying  this  experience  with 
current  school  construction  costs  to  the  number  of  square  feet 
estimated  to  be  needed  in  the  proposed  kindergarten  facilities. 

Current  total  costs  (excluding  the  cost  of  acquiring 
land  and  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  including  the  cost  of 
site  development,  fees  and  the  cost  of  equipment)  for  new 
school  construction  range  from  $25  per  square  foot  to  $30. 
per  square  foot.   Assuming  a  single  kindergarten  facility 
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contains  approximately  1600  square  feet  (including  a  pro- 
rata share  of  adjoining  corridor  or  foyer)  it  is  estimated 
that  a  single  kindergarten  v/ill  cost  approximately  $40,000 
to  $48s000  to  constructs  furnish  and  equip  with  approximately 
$3,800  to  $4,200  of  these  total  estimated  costs  allocated 
to  equipment  and  furnishings. 

School  building  construction  costs  during  recent  years 
have  been  estimated  to  have  increased  on  an  average  of  approximately 
five  per  cent  a  year.   Applying  this  estimated  average  annual 
increase  in  construction  costs  to  the  estimated  costs  appearing 
in  the  preceeding  paragraph  produces  the  following  estimated 
cost  ranges  for  constructing  and  equipping  a  new  kindergarten 
unit  for  the  years  1968  through  1973: 

1968     $42,000-  -  $50,400 


1969 


1970 


1971 
1972 
1973 
Re  common  da ti  on 


44,100  -   52,920 
46,305  -   55,566 


48,620 


51,051  - 
53,603  - 


58,344 
61  ,261 
64,324 


This  Committee  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Fducatio n_ 
adopt  a  policy  requiri ng  that  all  new  elementary  school 
construe tion  include  kindergarten  facilities.   Plans  for  these 
facilities  sh on  Id  be  based  on  educational  specifications 
carefully  develop ed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  community 
5LniL approved  by  the  Mas s a c_h usetts  School  Building  Assistance 
Bureau . 
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STAFFING  KINDERGARTEN  CLASSROOMS 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten 
Study  Committee  is  the  need  to  provide  each  Kindergarten 
classroom  with  a  teacher  fully  qualified  to  teach  at  the 
kindergarten  level.   The  state-wide  institution  of  public 
kindergartens  will  result  in  a  keen  competition  among  school 
systems  for  qualified  kindergarten  teachers.   This  win,  in 
turn,  require  the  education  of  greater  numbers  of  qualified 
kindergarten  teachers  by  the  state  colleges  and  private 
institutions. 

There  are  several  avenues  that  could  be  explored 
immediately  to  meet  the  need  for  more  kindergarten  teachers. 
Some  school  systems  may  be  able  to  find  qualified  personnel 
now  teaching  at  other  grade  levels.   Intensive  academic  year 
and  summer  programs  for  former  teachers  and  liberal  arts 
graduates  may  produce  a  small  supply.   Students  presently  in 
college  may  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  education  in  this 
special  area.   Housewives  who  were  teachers  might  consider 
half-day  teaching.   Some  schools  may  be  able  to  employ 
qualified  teachers  from  private  kindergartens  which  may  cease 
to  operate  when  public  kindergartens  are  instituted. 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  advanced  by  this  committee 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  ensure  availability 
of  kindergarten  education  to  aJJ  eligible  children  in  the  State, 
then  it  follows  that  the  State  also  has  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  qualified  kindergarten  teachers. 
Through  representatives  who  have  served  as  members  of  this 
Kindergarten  Study  Committee,  through  consultants  who  have  mac' 

valuable  contributions  to  this  Study,  and  through  positive 


- 
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response  to  the  surveys  made  by  this  Committee,  both  State 

and  private  colleges  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 

cooperate  in  the  area  of  kindergarten  education.   Their 

ability  to  meet  this  need  will  depend  not  only  on  the  kind  of 

financial  support  available  and  upon  recruiting  more  and 

v/ell  trained  instructors  but  also  upon  their  own  ingenuity 

and  flexibility  in  providing  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 

tailored  to  a  wide  range  of  individual  backgrounds  and 

scheduled  to  accommodate  the  time  availability  of  potential 

students . 

State  Colleges  -  Present  Status 


The  Massachusetts  State  Colleges  have  a  variety  of 
programs  and  patterns  of  organization  for  providing  for 
Kindergarten  and  Early  Childhood  Education.   However,  even 
though  these  courses  are  available,  not  all  of  the  colleges 
graduate  teachers  with  a  specialization  in  kindergarten 
education.   Four  of  the  colleges  (Boston,  Bri cgewater , 
Framingham,  and  Worcester)  provide  courses  in  the  area  of 
Kindergarten-Early  Childhood  Education.   Boston's  and  Worcester's 
courses  are  spread  throughout  a  four  year  cycle,  while 
Bri dgewater ' s  are  elected  after  the  sophomore  year  in  the 
Elementary  program.   Framingham's  are  elective  courses  within 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum.   A 
formal  program  will  not  be  initiated  at  Framingham  before  1969, 

North  Adams  and  Westfield  offer  a  student  teaching  progra 
at  the  kindergarten  level. 

Four  of  the  State  Colleges  (Lowell,  Framingham,  Fitchburg, 
and  Salem)  currently  offer  Elementary  curricula  without  opportunity 
to  work  with  kindergarten  age  children. 
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New  Programs  Planned  for  Preparing  Kinderaarten  Teachers 

...I,        ^' ,  , .    i, _„_ _ „ }  ■"'  i  .1  .  i   ■  ■   i.  ■■'        i  ,,       l  

a .  Fitchburg  -  to  begin  in  1957  or  1968 

b.  Frami  nqharn  (in  Elementary  Department)  -  near  future, 
1969  or  1970 

c.  Lowell  -  1967 

d.  Salem  (undergraduate  and  graduate)  (will  graduate 
first  group  in  1968) 

e.  Westfield  -  196  7 

Staffing  Chart  I  delineates  the  teacher  training  capabilities 
of  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts. 
It  would  appear  that,  with  the  increased  output  of  projected, 
kindergarten  teacher  training  programs,  as  outlined  in  this 
Chart,  the  need  for  trained  kindergarten  teachers  (see  Finance 
Table  IV)  can  be  met,  even  though  not  all  graduates  go  into 
Massachusetts  schools,  or  even  into  kindergarten  teaching. 

Full  impact  of  these  new  programs  will  not  be  felt  until 
1970  unless  transfers  are  accepted  into  advanced  standing.   Most 
new  state  college  programs  begin  with  entering  freshman  class 
only  and  progressively  advance  one  class  per  year. 
Courses  Available  in  Con tinuing  St udies  Program  . 

A .  Boston  ■  ■  none  this  year 

B.  Bridgewater  -  3  per  year,  none  in  summer 

C.  Fitchburg  -  none 

D.  Framingham  -  one,  spring  semester 

E.  Lowell  -  none 

F.  North  Adams  -  none  directly  related 

G .  Salem  -  none 

H.   Westfield  -  3  per  year,  plus  one  workshop 

I.   Worcester  -  2  courses  per  year 

J.   Total  -  9  courses,  plus  one  workshop 

Faci 1 i  ties 

According  to  state  college  authorities,  most  of  our 
training  schools  have  kindergarten  facilities.   New  training 
schools  under  design  at  Fitchburg  and  Westfield  will  have 
kindergartens. 

In  some  areas  of  the  state  there  is  a  severe  lack  of 
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student-teaching  opportunities  at  the  kindergarten  level.   This 
is  true  in  northern  Worcester  County  and  in  snail  communities 
in  Western  Massachusetts. 

There  is  increasing  need  to  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  determine  for  themselves  (with  some  faculty 
guidance)  the  age  level  of  children  with  whom  the  teacher 
can  be  most  effective.   This  is  particularly  true  in  pre- 
school and  kindergarten  work. 
Conclusions 

1.  The  State  Colleges  have  made  definite  plans  for 
inaugurating  new  programs  and  expanding  present 
programs  to  meet  the  demand  for  kindergarten 
teachers.   This  has  implications  for  new  facilities 
and  increased  professional  staff.-   According  to 
state  college  authorities,  most  of  the  needed 
facilities  are  part  of  an  existing  building  program. 

2.  The  colleges  will  need  assistance  from  the  Department 
of  Education,  local  school  leaders  and  others  in 

determining  when  and  where  they  can  be  of  service. 

Private  Colleges 

Lesley  College,  in  Cambridge,  graduates  between  21  and 
34  students  annually  who  are  qualified  to  teach  kindergarten. 
Although  not  all  of  these  graduates  actually  accept  teaching 
positions  at  the  kindergarten  level;,  Lesley  officials  estimate 
that,  if  there  were  a  demand,  the  number  of  graduates  fully 
qualified  to  teach  kindergarten  could  easily  be  doubled. 
This  could  be  done  by  inducing  a  greater  number  of  Lesley 
students  to  concentrate  on  this  area  of  education,  and  by 
creating  additional  sections  of  already  existing  courses.   Lesley 
officials  also  believe  that  additional  assistance  in  providii 
trained  kindergarten  teachers  could  be  offered  through  special 
summer  or  extension  programs,  or  through  specially  designed 

workshops . 
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Wheel ock  College  administrators  believe  thats  with  a 
projected  growth  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  , 
the  college  will  increase  its  output  of  kindergarten  teachers. 

Eliot-Pearson  School  at  Tufts  University  is  currently 
graduating  about  35  qualified  kindergarten  teachers  each 
year.   Officials  there  see  a  possibility  of  adding  summer 
programs ,  evening  and  Saturday  courses,  and  a  possible 
increase  in  staff  to  meet  increased  demands  for  kindergarten 
teachers . 

If  teacher  education  programs  are  to  be  effectively 
tied  in  to  public  education  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  essential 
that  leadership  be  exercised  at  the  State  Department  of 
Education  level.   It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  supervisor 
with  a  specialization  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  be  added 
to  the  Elementary  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.   While  the  survey  of  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  reveals  that  the  need  for  qualified 
kindergarten  teachers  can  be  met,  the  success  of  kindergarten 
programs  in  the  state  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
coordination,  sharing  of  information,  and  skilled  leadership 
which  such  a  person  can  bring  to  the  overall  program. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  teacher  need  as  shown  in  Finance 
Table  IV  is  attai n a b 1 e .   The  response  of  th e_  private  and  public 
teacher  training  ins  tit u  t  ions  to  the  potential  need  of 
qualified  kindergarten  teachers  i  s__  positive  . 
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PREPARATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS 


Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  requires  special  preparation. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  .that  the  kindergarten  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary  school  and  that  learning  is  a  continuous 
process.   Working  with  five-year  old  children  requires  special 
skills,  special  attention  to  the  det-ails  of  classroom  management, 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in  curriculum 
planning  for  the  young  child. 

Kindergarten  teaching,  as  in  all  teaching,  calls  for  a  warm, 
sensitive  person  who  has  a  well-balanced  personality,  enthusiam 
for  learning  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  young  children.   In 
addition  to  these  characteristics,  a  kindergarten  teacher  must 
have  earned  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  specialization 
in  Early  Childhood  Education.   Program  requirements  should  inlcude 
A .   The  Undergraduate  Program 

1.  Courses  in  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  humanities 
to  provide  the  teacher  with  a  broad  educational  back- 
ground. 

2.  Intensive  study  in  a  particular  field,  for  it  is  through 
concentration  in  a  specific  field  that  one  comes  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  in-depth  investigation. 

3.  Study  of  human  growth  and  development  from  birth  to 
maturity,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  eight 
years  of  life. 
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4.  Understanding  of  curriculum  and  material  appropriate 
for  use  in  earl y  childhood  education;  namely,  in  the 
nursery  school,  kindergarten,  grades  one,  two,  and 
three .  * 

Involved  in  curriculum  study  should  be  experience  in  art, 
music,  creative  movement,  literature  and  language  arts  for  the 
young  child,  social  and  physical  sciences,  and  approaches  to 
beginning  experiences  in  reading  and  arithmetic.   Also  essential 
in  curriculum  study  is  a  consideration  of  play  materials  and 
the  learning  opportunities  which  they  afford. 

A  minimum  of  10  semester  hours  should  be  devoted  to  study 
of  the  curriculum  in  early  childhood  education. 

5.  Two  student  teaching  experiences:   one  in  either  nursery 
school  or  kindergarten  and  one  in  either  first,  second, 
or  third  grade. 

A  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  should  be  devoted  to  student 
teaching. 
B •   A  Graduate  Program  In  Early  Childhood  Education 

For  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  program  should 
include  the  equivalent  of  professional  courses  outlined  in  section 
A  above,  taught  on  the  graduate  level.   Included  in  the  ten  hours 
required  in  curriculum  planning  should  be  consideration  of  the 
methodology  of  educational  research. 

For  candidates  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Education,  the 
Master's  program  should  be  tailored  to  meet  individual  needs.   In 
addition  to  a  major  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  such  programs 
should  offer  an  opportunity  for  specialization  in  a  related  field 
such  as'child  development,  speech  therapy,  testing,  guidance,  or 
the  Fine  Arts. 
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Kindergarten  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
studies  and  work  toward  graduate  degrees. 
C .   Additional  Requirements  for  Teachers  Already  Certified 

Some  teachers,  already  certified  and  currently  teaching  at 
other  grade  levels,  may  have  an  interest  in  and  be  suited  for 
kindergarten  teaching.   These  persons,  before  assuming  responsi- 
bility  for  an  educational  program  for  five-year  old  children, 
should  be  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  study 
in  curriculum  planning  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  (cf.  A. 4) 
If "their  previous  preparation  did  not  include  a  course  in  Human 
Growth  and  Development  or  the  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood,  such 
a  course  should  also  be  required. 

Five  year  old  children  are  at  a  critical  period  in  their 
development.   Teaching  children  of  this  age  requires  people  with 
specialized  training  as  well  as  sensitivity  to  human  needs.   Demon- 
strated success  in  working  with  children  in  an  early  childhood 
education  setting  is  essential.   This  experience  should  be  in  the 
form  of  classroom  teaching  or  student  teaching  on  the  kindergarten 
level.   However,  experienced  teachers  could  substitute  participation 
in  an  action  research  project  provided  such  a  project  involves  direct 
work  with  children  of  nursery-kindergarten  age. 
D •   Other  Approaches 

Colleges  and  school  systems  need  to  pool  their  resources  and 
develop  new  organizational  patterns  for  offering  course  work  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  and  supervision  of  action  research  pro- 
jects.  Intensive  one  week  courses  could  be  offered  during  the 
regular  school  year.   This  might  necessitate  providing  a  substitute 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  participate  in  such  a  program. 
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One  week  could  be  offered  in  the  Spring  before  a  teacher  assumes 
kindergarten  responsibilities.   A  second  week  could  be  offered 
late  in  the  Fall  after  the  teacher  has  had  some  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  children. 

A  paid  internship  program  with  graduate  credit  accrued  by 
a  cooperative  arrangement  between  a  college  and  a  public  school 
system  might  be  a  possibility. 

Another  approach  might  find  a  college  and  a  school  system, 
or  a  teachers'  association,  cooperatively  planning  a  course 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  a  school  system  or  a  consortium 
of  school  systems.   The  college  would  then  charge  tuition  and 
arrange  for  an  instructor  to  teach  the  course  in  the  school 
systems'  geographic  area. 

A  partnership  teaching  program,  in  which  two  women  share 
the  responsibilities  of  a  normal  teaching  load,  might  identify 
some  certified  and  experienced  pre-school  teachers,  as  well  as 
some  non-certified  women  with  a  general  college  degree.   These 
latter  might  undertake  intensive  training  to  prepare  themselves 
as  kindergarten  teachers. 

The  possibility  of  assistance  under  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  overlooked.   Funds  under  Title  III  ESEA 
might  be  available  for  an  innovative  program  in  kindergarten 
teacher  education,  which  would  probably  include  establishment  of 
model  kindergarten  classrooms,  and  development  of  techniques  for 
improving  teacher  education  programs. 
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These  are  but  a  few  suggestions.   Certainly  educators  are 
resourceful  enough  to  provide  ether  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  particular  communi ty . 
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CERTIFICATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS 

Consistent  with  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee's  concern 
that  public  kindergartens  be  staffed  by  qualified  teachers  is  the 
careful  scrutiny  to  which  present  teacher  certification  require- 
ments have  been  subjected  by  this  study  group. 

Although  more  specific  than  the  general  requirements  for  all 
public  school  professional  personnel --proof  of  citizenship,  good 
health,  and  sound  moral  character  —  the  present  requirements  listed 
for  a  certificate  as  an  elementary  school  teacher,  kindergarten 
through  grade  eight,  are  still  too  general  to  guarantee  that  the 
possessor  of  this  certificate  is  actually  qualified  to  teach 
children  of  kindergarten  age.   (See  Appendix  V,  Aftifi cation  of 
Public  School  Professional  Personnel) 

Present  requirements  are  18  semester  hours  in  education. 

Not  less  than  two  semester  hours  must  be  in  supervised  student 

teaching  in  the  elementary  grades.   The  remaining  hours  must 

include  courses  covering  two  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

Educational  Psychology,  including  Child  Growth 
and  Development 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  Education 

Curriculum  Development  in  Elementary  Education 

The  Study  Committee  believes  that  while  a  general  certificate 

as  an  elementary  teacher  may  be  desirable  to  provide  superintendents 

with  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  teacher  placement,  there 

should  be  some  provision  for  a  "program  approval"  clause  which 

would  require  professional  study  of  and  laboratory  experience  with 

nursery  school,  kindergarten  and  primary-aged  children,  if  a  teacher 

is  to  have  state  approval  for  teaching  at  the  kindergarten  level. 
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An  alternative  suggestion  is  the  establishment  of  two  different 
elementary  certificates;  one  for  pre-primary  and  primary  teachers , 
kindergarten  through  grade  three,  teachers,  grade  four  through 
grade  six. 

A  third  alternative  v/ould  be  a  general  certificate  in 
elementary  education  with  a  specific  provision  for  a  teaching 
major  in  early  childhood  education  which  would  require  at  least 
30  semester  hours  in  the  major  field,  including  laboratory 
experience  and  practice  teaching.   At  no  time  has  there  been 
any  serious  consideration  of  a  special  kindergarten  certificate. 
The  Study  Committee  believes  that,  to  be  truly  effective,  a 
kindergarten  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
not  only  of  early  childhood  development  and  the  skill  to  recognize 
and  meet  the  many  differing  needs  of  the  young  children,  but  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  educational  program  in  the  years  that  follow 
kindergarten.   It  is  considered  desirable  for  a  kindergarten 
teacher  to  be  able  to  teach  primary  grades  as  well. 

Paramount  in  the  Study  Committee's  discussions  has  been  a 
repeated  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  carefully  structured  period 
of  practice  teaching  at  the  nursery-kindergarten  level. 

The  committee  r e commends  strongly  that  teacher  education 
institutions  now  preparing  kindergarten  teachers  be  required  to 
include  practice  teaching  experience  specifically  at  the  kinder- 
garten 1  eve!  ,  ra ther  than  the  present  general  requirement  o f 
"not  less  than  2  semester  hours... in  the  elementary  grades" . 
(G.L.  Chapter  71 ,  Sec.  38G) 
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Realizing  that  legislation  would  be  required  to  revise 
present  certification  requirements,  and  that  this  process  would 
take  at  least  three  years,  this  committee  sees  no  alternative 
but  to  continue  under  present  certificati on  regulations.   It  is 
this  committee's  understanding  that  the  Advisory  Council  is 
presently  studying  the  matter  of  teacher  certification.   When 
the  Council  has  completed  its  study,  immediate  action  should  be 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of  Certification 
and  Placement  to  make  needed  changes,  such  changes  to  become 

ef fecti  ve , if  possible,  at  the  same  time  as  the  completion  of 

the  State  Board  of  Education's  phasing-in  of  a  statewide  kinder- 
garten program . 
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FINANCING  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 
The  Basic  Plan 

The  Kinderqarten  Study  Committee  believes  that  the 

-■-.,...,,  .,-•»-•■ -  ■,. -    . ,  -     -      ,  -  -  i    " .1.1     

f  i  nancial  outlay  necessary  to  implement  k.indergarten 
education  in  a  1 1  cities  and  tov/ns  in  Massachusetts  is 
realistically  attainable  without  imposing  drastic  tax  burdens 

This  Committee  recommends  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  a  phasing-in  plan  for  inaugurating  kindergartens 
in  the  Commonwealth  to  (1)  allow  sufficient  time  for  local 
planning  and  (2)  spread  out  the  financial  burden  on  both 
the  local  and  state  level  basis. 

The  Plan: 

1.   Provides  for  a  designated  school  year  for 
implementation  of  kindergarten  education  in 
each  community  which  now  does  not  have 
kindergartens . 


2.  Provides j  in  the  plan  above,  for  the 
implementation  of  kindergartens  in  the  year 
in  which  they  indicated,  for  those  towns 
which  informed  the  Committee  they  would 
inaugurate  kindergarten  voluntarily. 

3.  Provides  for  definite  plans  for  the  implementation 
of  kindergartens  to  be  submitted  by  the  School 
Committee  of  each  community  on  or  before 
December  31 ,  1968. 

4.  Sets  a  phasing-in  period  for  implementation 
of  kindergarten  education  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  with  an  end-date 
for  mandating  kindergarten  education  in  the 
school  year  beginning  September,  1973. 

5.  Coordinates  this  phasing-in  period  with  the 
plans  of  the  teacher  training  institutions 
for  furnishing  the  teachers  necessary  for  the 
additional  kindergarten  classrooms. 

6.  Delays  the  major  financial  burden  until  after 
.1970  for  those  communities  which  do  not  now 

plan  kindergartens,  to  allow  for  state  and 
local  planning. 
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7.  Spreads  the  financial  impact  over  a  four  year 
implementation  period  (school  years  1970-1971- 
1972-1973). 

8.  Most  important 5  this  plan  allows,  through  its 
phasing-in,  (a)  time  for  improvements  in  other 
areas  of  the  educational  program  in  each 
community  and  (b)  better  educational  planning 
for  the  projected  kindergarten  programs  at  both 
the  local  and  state  level. 


The  Status  of  Kindergarten  Education  Today 

In  order  to  determine  the  financial  impact,  certain 
basic  information  was  obtained  from  each  school  system 
in  order  to  establish  the  status  of  kindergarten  education 
in  each  city  and  town  and  throughout,  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Committee  first  determined  the  number  of  cities 
and  towns  which  have  elementary  school  systems-343.   (See 
Finance  Table  III).   Of  these,  117  cities  and  towns  have 
established  kindergarten  education.   Two-thirds  of  the 
communities  do  not  have  kindergartens.   There  are  also 
seventeen  communities  whose  enrollments  are  so  small  that  • 
separate  kindergartens  are  not  feasible.   (See  Finance 
Table  XVI), 

Once  these  communities  were  identified,  the  following 
categories  of  communities  were  identified  as  the  basis  for 
determining  the  financial  impact  of  kindergarten  implementation 

1.  those  cities  and  towns  without  regular  kindergartens 
which  indicated  they  would  voluntarily  implement 

ki ndergarten  educati on . 

2.  those  cities  and  towns  without  regular  kindergartens 
which  indicated  they  did  not  plan  to  implement 

ki  nderga rtens . 

3.  those  17  towns  for  which  it  was  not  feasible  to 
implement  kindergartens. 
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4.   those  tc    havinc  :  indergartens 
September,  1966. 

(Cities  and  tc   :  operating  summer  kindergarten  and 

special  .prog    ;   ere  pieced  in  the  c    ory   of  having  no 
regular  kindergarten  (either  in  1.  cr  2\    above)). 

Cost  Factors 


The  abc  catec       on  provided  the  basis  for  arrivinc 

at  the  factors  of  cost  as  folios: 

The  data  of  each  c   jnity  were  collected  and  analyzed 
to  determine: 

1.  The     er  of  eligible  students  entering  kindergarten 

in  each  ci  :   and  tc    in  a  designated  yetr. 

2.  Teacher     facilities  re      :~;ts.   These  were 
hi:         on  the      ir   of  eligible  st     s  in  any 
school         :   ;  community,  and  the  additional 
criterion  of  two  sessions  per  cl as*   om  per  teacher 
with  £      jn  of  twenty-five  children  per  session. 

3.  The  number  of  te;  and  the  number  of 
clas              arrived  at  b}'  totaling  the  nee 
of  all  separate  school  systems.   Each  school 
system's   eeds   :  e  considered  separately  to  am* 

at  the  basic  data  for  total  state  needs. 

El  e ••':  ts  of  Cost  -  Local  and     \    Levels 

The  el;    ts  of  cost  consic        the  cc   ittee  in 
studying  the  financial  'pact  at  both  the  loc 
1 evel s      the  foil owi n : 

1  .   Construction  Costs  (Local  and  State  Impact) 

2.  Teachers'  Salari 

3.  Transportation  Costs  (Local  and  State  Impact) 
(The  year,  when  referred  to  in  this  section,  i 

the  school  year,  beginning  on  or  about  Se:     er  first 


< 


J 
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The  above  were  recognized  as  the  major  elements  affecting 
the  future  financial  impact  on  the  state  and  on  the  various 
cities  and  towns. 

Determining  a  Plan  of  Implementation 

As  the  cost  factors  were  analyzed  it  became  evident  that 
action  to  mandate  kindergartens  could  not  be  taken  immediately. 
It  became  obvious  that  any  plan  would  necessarily  have  to  take 
into  consideration,  the  fact  that  the  state  and  local  communities 
necessarily  had  other  financial  obligations  to  fulfill. 
This  Committee  recognized  its  responsibility  to  recommend  that 
any  mandatory  implementation  of  kindergarten  be  phased  in  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  years. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  additional  costs  in  the  major 
areas  previously  cited  and  a  study  of  alternative  plans  of 
implementation  resulted  in  the  plan  recommended  in  this  report. 

The  general  inclusions  of  the  plan  were  summarized 
earlier  in  this  section.   It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
t h e  p 1  an  has  two  steps,  1.  a  two  to  three  year  planning 
period  -  1967  to  1970  and  a  four  to  five  year  i  mpl omenta ti  on 
period  -  19  69  -  19  73.   These  periods  overlap  in  some  respects 9 
with  some  communities  having  up  to  five  years  for  planning. 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Board  of  Education  a 
phasing- in  period  beginning  with  September,  196  7  and  ending 
with  a  final  implementation  of  programs  and  facilities  in  the 
school  year  1973  -  1974  -  a  total  of  six  years.   (See  Finance 
Chart  II). 
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For  the  purpose  of  setting  costs,  the  cities  and  towns 
which  indicated  they  would  provide  a  kindergarten  program 
were  phased  in  during  the  year  they  predicted  they  would 
have  a  kindergarten  program.   A  few  exceptions  were  made 
where  the  impact  on  the  school  system  seemed  too  great  for 
the  year  indicated.   In  these  cases  a  later  phasing-in  date 
was  included. 

For  the  cities  and  towns  which  stated  they  did  not 
plan  for  kindergartens  during  the  period  reported  in  the 
Kindergarten  Study  Questionnaire,  the  impact  of  classroom 
space  and  teacher  need  was  considered.   A  plan  for  providing 
kindergarten  education  over  a  number  of  years  was  recommended. 
For  these  communities  a  delay  in  implementation  is  projected; 
it  does  not  start  until  September,  1970  and  carries  a  final 
implementation  date  of  September,  1973.   The  following  schedule 
is  recommended: 


KINDERGARTEN  FACILITIES 
AND  PROGRAM  AVAILABLE 

September  19  70 

September  19  71 

September  197? 

September  19  73 


CLASSROOM  AND 
TEACHER  NEED 

Less  than  four  classrooms 

4-7  classrooms  inclusiv 

8-13  classrooms  inclusive 

fourteen  classrooms  and  over 


Communities  which  now  have  kindergartens  have  need  for 
additional  facilities  and  teachers  but  they  were  not  included 
in  this  analysis  since  their  ongoing  programs  continue  to 
p  ro  v  i  c!e  d  for  i  n  t  h e  i  r  re  g  u  1  a  r  building  plans. 
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The  Committee  fully  realizes  that  certain  local 
conditions  will  dictate  setting  different  priorities  in 
fiscal  expenditures  to  provide  the  financial  resources  for 
kindergarten  education.   It  is  for  this  vital  planning,  and 
determination  of  local  steps,  that  this  Committee  proposes 
extended  phasing-in  periods.   A  school  system  may  wish  to 
take  some  intermediate  steps  as  outlined  in  the  section  of 
this  report  "Possible  Intermediate  Steps"  to  provide  for  a 
transition  to  kindergarten  education. 

Determining  Financial  Impact  of  Construction 

The  Committee  consulted  with  school  building  specialists 
and  considered  the  escalation  of  construction  costs,  then  adopted 
cost  factors  for  each  of  the  years  of  implementation.   (Note: 
For  a  background  of  facilities  and  considerations  in  arriving 
at  kindergarten . faci 1 i ties  costs  see  Section  J  of  this  report 
entitled  "Planning  Kindergarten  Facilities"). 

Though  the  reports  of  the  cities  and  towns  showed  some 
available  classrooms,  the  Committee  considered  generally  the 
total  classroom  needs  and  did  not  subtract  the  classrooms 
available.   In  other  words,  the  general  assumption  was  that 
new  construction  would  be  involved  in  implementation.   The 
Committee  felt  that  it  should  be  realistic  and  estimate  costs 
on  the  high  side  rather  than  the  conservative  side.   Communities 
did  report  facilities  available  and  it  is  likely  they,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  used,  thereby  decreasing  the  over-all 
costs  estimated  here.   But,  again,  this  Committee  wishes  to 
assume  responsibility  for  being  as  realistic  as  possible  about 
the  financial  impact. 
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On  the  matter  of  the  eligible  kindergarten  children 
reported,  the  Committee  again  used  generally  the  highest 
projected  enrollment  reported  rather  than  a  lower  enrollment 
in  the  year  selected  for  implementation.   Table  IV  "Summary 
of  Enrollments  and  Kindergarten-Teacher-Classroom-Need", 
shows  the  total  classroom  need  by  year  including  all  communities 
which  do  not  now  have  kindergartens  (except  for  the  17  towns 
for  whom  there  are  not  large  enough  enrollments  to  make 
implementation  feasible). 

This  table  shows  a  low  of  38  classrooms  implemented 
in  1967  to  a  high  of  228  classrooms  to  be  implemented  in  1971.  . 
Other  years  range  from  85  to  188  classrooms. 

The  cities  and  towns  included  in  Table  IV  are  listed  on 
Finance  Tables  V  through  XVI. 

A •   Base  Yearly  Classroom  Construction  Costs  (Estimated) 
Based  on  current  costs  and  incorporating  an  annual 
experience  increase  of  about  b%    the  following  base 
costs  per  classroom  unit  were  used  in  arriving  at 
the  total  construction  costs  shown  in  Table  XVII  and 
Table  XXII.   The  estimated  classroom  unit  costs  were 
established  as  follows,  using  the  mid  point  of  the 
cost  ranges  cited  in  a  previous  section  on  facilities.* 
YEAR  ESTIMATED  CLASSROOM  COST* 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


$44,000 
46,200 
48,510 
50,936 
53,483 
56,157 
58,965 


For  kindergarten  classrooms  fully  equipped.   (for  details, 
see  Section  J,  "Planning  Kindergarten  Facilities") 


« 


J 
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Land  acquisition  costs  have  not  been  included 
in  the  estimates  provided.   These  are  difficult 
to  incorporate  into  the  costs  because  of  variables: 

1.  In  the  case  of  new  construction,  the  room 
could  be  an  addition  to  an  existing  facility 
or  a  part  of  a  new  building. 

2.  The  provision  for  additional  classroom  space 
might  be  through  renovation. 

3.  The  school  land  may  or  may  not  be  town  and/or 
school  property. 

B.   Classroom  Construction  Costs 


The  additional  obligated  construction  costs 
added  by  the  implementation  of  kindergarten  education 
is  shown  en  Financial  Table  XXI  I.   It  is  important 
to  emphasize  here  that  these  are  not  annual  costs 
for  the  years  shown.   The  estimated  annual  costs 
for  construction  on  both  a  state  and  local  level  are 
shown  i  n  Tabl e  XVII. 

Tables  XVI IA  and  XVI  IB  show  the  actual  cost  of 
new  construction,  bonded  over  a  twenty  year  period, 
for  facilities  which  would  be  necessary  to  house  a 
state-wide  kindergarten  program. 

The  figures  are  based  on  a  twenty  year  bond 
issue  at  four  per  cent  interest.   Since  the  rate 
of  interest  on  a  bond  issue  may  vary  from  day  to 
day  according  to  the  prevailing  economy,  the  financial 
rating  of  the  community,  and  the  geographic  area  in 
which  the  bonds  are  of1 red  for  sale,  the  interest 
rate  used  hero  is  merely  an  estimation  of  what  the 
rate  might  be  under  present  circumstances.   These 
figures  do  not  include  the  charges  for  printing 
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the  bonds  or  for  the  services  of  the  bond  counsel. 

Table  XVI IB  indicates  the  financial  obligation 
of  the  State  Government,  under  existing  laws,  for  new 
school  building  construction.   While  the  State  grant 
to  the  local  communi  ti  es  may  range  from  40%  to  50^  of 
the  approved  construction  cost,  the  figures  of  45%  was 
used  as  the  average  for  reimbursement.   In  the  case  of  a 
Regional  School  District  the  grant  may  reach  a  maximum  of 
65"..   The  number  of  Elementary  Regional  School  Districts 
is  negligible  and  was  not  considered  in  the  present 
computation . 

Table  XVIIA  shows  the  financial  -obi igations  of  the  local 
communities  figured  at  55%  of  the  approved  construction 
cost  plus  four  per-  cent  interest  on  the  bond  issue.   In 
this  case  the  local  communities  are  considered  as  a  unity, 
as  one  "Local  Community."   In  actuality  this  cost  will  be 
carried  by  many  local  communi ti es--al 1  cities  and  towns 
implementing  kindergarten  under  the  proposed  plan 
in  any  particular  year. 

The  total  cost  for  new  construction  will  approach  79 
million  dollars.   The  State  Government  will  share  an 
estimated  25  million  dollars  of  this  bill  with  the  local 
governments  paying  the  remaining  54  million  dollars. 

The  above  figures  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  new 
building  construction  costs.   Many  communities  indicated 
that  a  certain  number  of  classrooms  would  be  available 
during  the  proposed  period  of  kindergarten  implementatic 
Since  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  these  n 
were  avai 1 abl e  due  to  a  projected  decrease  in  enrollment, 
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previously  planned  new  construction  or  if  these 
rooms  would  be  absorbed  by  new  educational  programs 
the  Committee  felt,  that  for  purposes  of  financial 
computations,  it  would  be  best  to  disregard  available 
classrooms  in  projecting  the  needs  of  the  local 
school  systems. 

The  Committee  also  felt  that  there  was  no  valid 
basis  for  predicting  the  number  of  communities  which 
might  add  on  to  existing  buildings,  use  n o n - s c h o o 1 
facilities,  such  as  private  school  classrooms,  build 
portable  classrooms,  or  renovate  existing  space. 
In  all  cases  the  larger  figures  based  on  new  construction 
were  used. 

The  Committee  feels  that  a  realistic  financial 

picture  has  been  presented  in  Charts  XVI I A  and  XVI  IB. 

It  does  realize,  however,  that  these  totals  may  be 

more  than  those  which  will  actual Iv  be  incurred  by 

the  state  and  local  governments  in  providing 

facilities  for  a  kindergarten  program. 

Spe cial  Consideration  for  17  Towns  With  Below  Ten 
Eligible  Children 

In  those  cases,  whe re  school  systems  will  have  fewer 

than  ten  children  enrolled  in  a  kindergarten  program, 

the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  No  separate  kindergarten  program  should  be 
inaugurated.   Such  a  program  would  be  educationally 
and  economically  unfeasible. 

2.  These  communities  should  plan  now  to  join 
with  other  communities  in  a  K-12  Unifi 

School  District,  if  feasible. 

3.  As  a  temporary  measure,  while  .     ing  tl 
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formation  of  such  a. Unified  School  District, 
eligible  children  could  be  tuitioned  to  the 
nearest  community  maintaining  a  public 
kindergarten  program. 

D •   Incidence  of  Classroom  Need  for  Implementing 
Ki  ndergartens 

An  analysis  of  the  communities  not  having 
kindergartens  relative  to  the  number  of  rooms 
needed  to  implement  kindergarten  education  for 
all  its  children  is  shown  in  Finance  Tables 
XVIII  and  XIX.   It  is  evident  that  the  greater 
number  of  communities  need  only  up  to  three 
classrooms  to  offer  kindergarten  education.   The 
greater  majority  need  up  to  eight  classrooms  and 
very    few  communities  require  large  numbers  of 
classrooms  to  fulfill  the  kindergarten  need. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  again  its  realization 
that  add itional  kindergarten  classrooms  do  not 
constitute  the  only  community  need.   There  are  other 
important  needs.   In  some  cases 5  communities, 
although  they  may  borrow  beyond  their  debt  limits  for 
educational  purposes,  may  be  at  a  critical  level 
relative  to  their  debt  limit.   However,  in  analyzing 
the  kindergarten  classroom  needs,  it  is  obvious 
that  with  proper  planning  in  the  phasing- in 
period  proposed  the  evident  needs  are  attainable. 

De termi  n  i  ng  Financial  I m p a c t_  of  Teache rs  ' Sal  a ries 

It  is  e s t i m a t e d  t h a t  a p  p  r ox  i  ma t e 1 y  8 0 ■  I    o f  the 
operating  costs  of  an  educational  program  are  absorbed  by 
teachers'  salaries. 
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The  Committee  has  again  taken  the  liberal  side  in 
estimating  costs  of  teachers'  salaries.   Though  in  many  cases 
first  year  teachers  will  be  employed,  the  Committee  has  assumed 
the  salary  of  an  experienced  teacher.   In  arriving  at  the 
additional  total  annual  school  year  expenditures  for  teachers 
shown  in  Finance  TableXXII  the  followina  estimated  annual 
salaries  were  used: 

1967  -  $6,500  1970  -  $6, 750 

1968  -   6,500  1971  -   6,900 

1969  -   6,750  1972  -   6,900 

1973  -  7,150 
From  an  examination  of  Finance  Table  XXII,  kindergarten 
teachers  salaries  reflect  an  addi  ti  on  a!  total  estimated  yearly 
cost  for  the  state  between  a  low  of  $247,000  in  1967  and  a 
high  of  $1,573,200  in  1971.   The  greatest  impact  of  teacher 
need  will  occur  as  programs  are  first  implemented  in  a  commu ni ty 
The  years  following  this  implementation  will  witness  the  normal 
teacher  need  brought  about  by  the  annual  increases  or  decreases 
in  enrollment. 


Determining  Trans p orta ti  on  Costs 

Transportation  of  children  is  a  part  of  the  cost  impact 
as  a  system  implements  kindergarten  education. 

An  informal  survey  of  some  school  systems  by  Committee 
members  indicated  variability  in  transportation  Dolicies 
among  school  systems.   Certain  practices  were  discovered:   no 
transportation  furnished  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session 
and  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session;  parents  furnishing 
all  transportation  and  other  variables. 
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Computation  Procedures 

The  Committee  used  the  following  procedure  in  computing 
the  additional  costs  for  transporting  kindergarten  children: 

1.  Experience  data  of  each  community  available  in  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Education  were  assembled. 

2.  The  experience  data  and  other  available  information 
for  each  community  rather  than  state  averages  v/ere 
used  in  arriving  at  estimated  costs. 

3.  The  method  used  and  elements  of  data  used  are  as 
follows:   (See  Sample  -  Table  XX) 

a.  The  number  of  children  were  the  elioible 
kindergarten  children  in  the  year  of 
implementation, 

b.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the  same  percentage 
of  kindergarten  children  was  legally  reimbursable 
for  transportation  as  the  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  children. 

c.  The  normal  per  pupil  t r an spo rati  on  cost  was 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  kindergarten 
children  transported  to  give  the  total  annual 
cost  for  transporting  kindergarten  children. 

d.  Using  the  percentage  of  state  aid  available, 

a  factor  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Research 

and  Development,  the  actual  state  aid  and 

local  contribution  for  transportation  was  computed. 


What  is  the  Transportation  Impact 

Finance  Table  XXI  shows  the  yearly  impact  during  the 
period  1967-1973  due  to  transportation  costs  . 

The  procedure  used  to  obtain  the  transportation  cost 
estimates  generated  a  total  transportation  estimate  above  tl 

cost  per  child.    t  the  same  time,  it  would  be  pr    le 
that  the  reimbursable  costs  listed    uld  be  somewhat  high 
the  state  level  and  sc      t  low  on  the  local  level. 

Transportation  is  a  most  difficult  factor  to  estimate 
because  of  the  many  variables. 
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Transportation  estimates  are  outlined  in  Finance  Table 
XXI  as  totals.,  indicating  the  state  contribution  and  the  local 
contributions  for  each  year  of  the  phasing-in  plan  rec:   :nded 

« 

as  well  as  the  estimated  impact  over  the  entire  phasing-ir 
peri  od. 

The  probable  overestimation  cou.ld  well  be  absorb: 
by  additional  kindergarten  students  transported  and  through 
the  provision  in  many  communities  of  a  neon  trip. 

Operating  Costs 

A  major  portion  of  the  op    ting  costs  of  any  school 
program,  including  kindergarten,  is  the  cc  bi nation  of  t 
cost  of  teachers  salaries  and  transportation.   Kindergarten 

education  requires  a  minimal  expenditure  per  child  once  t  - 
two  major  operating  costs  are  accounted  fc     d  once  the 
classroom  and  its  basic  furnishings  are  provided. 

Of  course  the  variations  in  program  in  each  coi 
will,  in  turn,  cause  a  variance  in  the  annual  operating 
expenditure  level  of  each  city  i         town. 

Use  and  Ren  ova t i  o n  of  Existing  C 1  a s  s  r o  c 

In  many  cases,  e  x  i  s  t  i n g  class  r c :    ill  be  a  dap te 
for  use  as  a  kindergarten  facility.   In  these  cc     'ties,  t 
these  classrooms  for  kis     arten  use  will  .   .     could 
reach  a  level  of  $3,800  -  $4  , 2 CO  per    c 1  a s s  r  c   .   1 1 
projects,  expenditures  for  equi       ill         little, 
especially  when  ishi  :  1 1 

cl  as s       re  avail 
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Are  There  Incentives  in  Financing  Kindergarten  Education? 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  planning  and  phasing- 
in  period  will  assist  communities  in  fiscal  planning  for 
kindergarten  imp! ementati on . 

Incentives  for  providing  kindergarten  education  for 
all  children  have  been  provided  by  the  General  Court  of  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

1.  There  is  provision  for  reimbursement  for  approved 
construction  -  to  provide  liberal  financial 
assistance  in  providing  classrooms. 

2.  There  is  provision  for  liberal  assistance  in 
trans  porta ti on . 


3.   Host  important 
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provement  of  the  town's  educational 

very    real  sense,  a  kindergarten 
to  pay  for  itself. 


With  the  incentives  provided  by  the  General  Court, 
each  community  should  be  able,  through  wise  financial 
planning,  to  provide  kindergarten  education  within 
the  phasin.g-in  period  recommended  in  this  report. 


Sample  of  Effect  on  a  Community  of  Implementing  a  Kindergarten  Progr 

The  next  few  pages  present  a  "case  history"  of  the  impact 
of  implementing  kindergartens  on  a  sample  Massachusetts  community. 
The  Department  of  Education's  Division  of  Research  and  Development 
has  computed  the  impact  of  400  kindergarten  children  on    the 
school  budge  t  a  n  c!  t  h  e  t  a  x  r  a  t  e  o  f  t  his  s  a  m  p  1  e  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y  . 

Item  4B  on  the  "Formula  Projection  Grade  K  Study,"  computati 
indicates  that  the  total  dollar  impact  o.f  kindergarten  expo 
would  be  approximately  $72,000.   The  state  aid  revenue  because  of 
these  additional  400  children  would  be  nearly  $29,000.   Thus, 
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better  than  1/3  of  the  cost  of  kindergartens  returns  to  the 
town  in  state  aid  due  solely  to  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  . 

The  addition  of  capital  acquisitions  for  kindergarten 
implementation  is  shown  in  the  table,  "Fiscal  Computations  - 
Grade  K"  -  showing  the  state  returns  and  tax  impact  for 
implementing  kindergarten  education  for  400  eligible  children 
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GRADE  K  STUDY 

FORMULA  PROJECTION 


DIAGRAMS 
f  COST  FACTOR 

(Elementary  Program  Level) 


1000  -  Administration 
2000  -  Instruction 
3000  -  Other  School  Services 
4000  -  Operation  -  Maintenance  of  Plant 
%  5000  -  Fixed  Charges 

TOTAL  CURRENT  OPERATING  EXPEND J TURES 

LESS  APPLIED  REVENUES 

State  Aid  Fund  -  Chapter  70 

Transportation  Reimbursement  -  Chapter  71  -  Sections  7A  -  73  -  I6C 

Pub!  ic  Law  864 

Pub  I ic  Law  874 

TOTAL  APPLIED  REVENUES 


(Total  Current  Operating  Expenditures  Less  Applied  Revenues) 
Impact  of  Current  Operating  Cost  of  Elementary  Programs  on  Local  Taxes 

(Divide  the  Impact  of  Current  Operating  Expenditures  Elementary  Programs  by  the 
Elementary  School  Attending  Children) 

PROJECTED  LOCAL  COST  EFFORT  FOR  GRADE  K 
OMPUTATION  = 


1.  Per   Pupil  Cost  of  the  Impact  of  Current  Operating  Cost  of  Elementary  Programs 
on  Local  Taxes  at  50%    (fifty  percent)  to  ascertain  the  rate  per  each  sessic 
of  a  double  day  session  per  year. 

2.  Number  of  Eligible  Children  for  Grade  K  (The  actual  number  or  the  projected 
enroi Iment) 

3.  Grade  K  Impact  on  Local  Taxes  (Multiply  the  number  of  Eligible  Pupils  in  Grade  K 
oy  the  Per   Pup i I  Cost) 

4.  COMPUTATION:   Taxrate  Effect 


c  . 


PRIOR  TO  GRADE  K 


^L  ASSESSED  VALUATION  FOR 

m<   PURPOSES  /  TOTAL  MUNICIPAL  BU 
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b.   GRADE  K  IMPACT 

I..  TOTAL  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET 

2.  ADD:   GRADE  K  IMPACT  ON  LOCAL  TAXES 

3.  TQTAL_ADJ LISTED  MUN  I C I  PAL  BUDGET 
(Item  I  plus  Item  2  =  Item  -3) 

LOCAL  ASSESSED  VALUATION  FOR   ADJUSTED  LOCAL  TAX  RATE 


TAX  PURPOSES  /TOTAL  ADJUSTED  MUNICIPAL  BUDGE  I 

STATE  A 1D_ EFFECT" 

Grace  K  Impact  Multiplied  by  the  School  Aid  Percentage 

DIAGRAM 

ACQUIS  IT! ON  OF  FIXED  ASSETS  (CADITAL  OUTLAY) 


DEBT -RETIREMENT  AND  DBBT  SERVICE 

1.  NEW  CONSTRUCT  I  ON  COST  (ESTIMATED) 

A.  AVERAGE  ROOM  COST 

B.  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  MULTIPLIED  BY  THE  AVERAGE  ROOM  COST 

C.  AMOUNT  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  INCURRED  BY  ACQUISITION  OF  FIXED  ASSETS 

D.  CURRENT  DEBT  RETIREMENT  AND  DEBT  SERVICE  FINANCIAL  REQUIF   -  TS 

E.  CURRENT  DEBT  RETIREMENT  AND  DEBT  SERVICE  FINANCIAL  REQUI     ITS  REDUCED 
BY  CURRENT  AiD  FROM  SCHOOL  BUILDING  ASSISTANCE 

2.  COMPUTATION:   TAX  RATE  EFFECT 
A.   PRIOR  TO  GRADE  K 

LOCAL  ASSESSED  VALUATION  LOCAI  ; 


FOR  TAX  PURPOSES        )  TOTAL  MUNI 
B.   GRADE  K  IMPACT 


i_  ~~JKj  O'O  i_ 


1 .  Tote  I  Municipal  Bu 

2.  Add:  Grade  K  Current  Ope  rati;      A 

Grade  K  Debt  R.  Tient  c       "  Servi 

Total  Adjusted  Municipal  3ud 


(Item  I  plus  Item  2  =  Item  3) 

4.  Ad  iu!   .  Tax 


" 


LOCAL  ASSESSED  VALUA1 ION   )  1 

FOR  "  ■        ES 
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FORMULA  PROTECTION 


COST  FACTOR 


CODS 

1000 

2000" 

3000 

4000 

5000 


FUNCTION 

Administration 

Instruction 

Other  School  Services 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant 

Fixed  Charges 

TOTAL,  CURRENT  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES 


AMOUNT 

$  15,829.00 

69^760.00 

58,667.00 

112,160.00 

8,012.00 

$bb9/T28Too 


ESS  APPLIED  REVENUES 


State  Aid  Fund  (Chapter  70  Ammended) 

Pupil  Transportation  (Chapter  71,"  Section  7A) 

Public  Lav;  864 

Public  Law  874 

TOTAL 

TOTAL  APPLIED  REVENUES  0-53.7^ 


$  23,837.00 
70,511.00 


s  94,3^.00 
$  50,6b6.00 


IMPACT  OF  CURRENT  OPERATING  COST  OF  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAMS  ON  LOCAL  TAXES      $833,742.00 

COLPUTATION  OF  ESTIMATED  GRADE  K  PER  PUPIL  COST: 

1.  NUMBER  0?  SCHOOL  ATTENDING  CiILLDREN  IN  LOCAL;  ELEMENTARY  Programs      2,313 

A.  PER  PUPIL  COST  ELEM&NTARY  PROGRAMS 

$361.84  PER  PUPIL  COST 

2318  ') """  5835", fzir" 

B.  PER  PUPIL  COST  -  GRADE  X  (ESTIMATED) 
50%   of  $361.84  -  $180.92 

2,  NUMBER  OF  ELIGIBLE  CHILDREN  FOR  GRADE  K 

i'MP1    Pi  irvl  1  ^ 
li  Uvv     I  U  aX.Lo 


GRADE  K  IMPACT  ON  LOCAL  TAXES 


400  Pupils  g  $180.92 


$72,36 


4",   COMPUTATION  -  TAX  RATE  EFFE 


ccrr>T 


A.   PRIOR  10  GRADE  K 


$34,595,480.") 
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GRADE    K    STUDY 
*    FORMULA    PROJECTION 


B.      GRADE   K    IMPACT 

1.  Total    Municipal    Budget  $2,698,447.44 

2.  Acid  Grade   K    Impact  on    Local    Taxes  72,368.00 

3.  Total    Adjusted  Municipal    Budget  -$2,770,815.44 

$80.09 


$34 , 595 , 480 .  ) $2,770 ,815.44 
,  :     RESULT  ADJUSTED  TAX  RATE  -   $80.10 

'ATE  AID  EFFECT  (ESTIMATED) 


$72,368.-.  X  40. 0^  -  $28,947.20 


Grade  K  formula  Computations  are  only  estimated  and  not 
part  of  any  actual  data. 


« 
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FISCAL  COMPUTATIONS 


GRATE  K 


-Current  Operating  Expenditure  and  Capital  Acquisitions 

1.  New  Construction  (Estimated) 

A.  Average  Room  Cost  .  $  50,000, 

B..  Number  of  Required  Rooms  Multiplied  by 
Average  Room  Cost  (Includes  Equipment) 
Computation: 

8  Rooms  @  $50,000.-   =    $400,000.- 

C.  Amount  of  Indebtedness  Incurred  3y 

Acquisition  of  Fixed  Assets  $400,000, 

D.  Current  Debt  Retirement  (Principal)  and 

Debt  Service  Interest 

$400,000.-  %   20Yrs  -  $20,000.-  Plus  Estimated  Interest 
of  $6,000.-  -  Total  Current  Payment  of 
Long  Term  Indebtedness   $26,000.- 

E.  Catagorical  Aid  Received  From  School  Buildings 

Assistance  (Estimated) 

$26,000.-  X  40>;  =  $10,400.- 


T0TAL  CURRENT  PAYMENTS  $  26,000.- 

CATAGORICAL  AID  RECEIVED  10,400.- 

Imoact  of  Long  Tern  Indebtedness  on 

Local  Tax  Rate  $  15,600.- 

2.   COMPUTATION^  TAX  RATS  EFFECT 

A.  Prior  To  Grade  X 

•  __  _  $73.- 
$3^,595,480  IW^^WTM 


■R 


.  Grade  K  Imoact 

1.  Total  Municipal  Budget        •  $2,695,447.44 

2.  Add  Gra.de  K  Current 

Expenditures         •,  j 2,368 
Gn:2^   X  Current  Payments  of 
Long  Term  Indebtedness  Rrc ; 
local  Taxes  .  $15,6 

87,968.- 

3.  TOTAL  AEJIJ  $2. 


N-22 

GRADE  K 


4.-  Adjusted  Tax  Rate 


Local  Assessed  Valuation         A d j u s ted  Loca !  Ta x  Rate 


for  tax  purposes  )  Total  Adjusted  Municipal   Budget 

Adjusted  Tax  Rate  _____   _A°^_5_4 

$34,  595,430  --  $2,786,415.44 

Result:   Adjusted  Tax  Rate 

Because  of  Grade  K  $80.60 

STATE  AID  EFFECT: 

CHAPTER  70  AMENDED 

$72,358  -  x  4C.055  -  $23,947.70 

*  ALL  FISCAL  AND  STATISTICAL  DATA  USED  ARE  ESTIMATES 
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Now  Is  The  Time 

Now  is  the  time  to  erase  an  inequality  that  exists  for 
at  least  half  the  eligible  kindergarten  age  children  of  our 

« 

state.   Equality  of  educational  opportunity  does  not  just 
happen.   It  must  be  worked  for,  and  it  must  be  paid  for. 

The  partnership  for  education  between  state  and  local 
governments  became  stronger  with  the  passage  of  the  recent 
sales  tax  and  the  ensuing  return  of  tax  monies  to  the  cities 
and  towns.   While  anticipated  revenue  has  not  yet  reached 
expected  levels,  these  funds  have  certainly  been  of  help  to 
communities  t  hi  rough o  u  t  the  Co m m o n w e  a  1 1  h  .   W i  t  h  a  g  r o w i  n  g 
economy  and  improved  collection  procedures,  cities  and  towns 
can  look  forward  to  greater  state  aid  returns  in  the  future. 

It  is  this  Committee's  c  onviction  that  any  co  rnmuni  ty 
can  find  no  better  use  for  such  re  yen ue  than  to  wipe  out 

e  d  u  c  a  t i  o  n  a  1 i  n equal i  ty.  and  f o r  over  G  0  %   of  the  state's  cities 

and  towns, 1  ac  k  of  public  school  k  i  n  dergartens  represents  _a 

glaring  inequality  of  education  a  1  opportunity. Th e  time  for 

_P  r°vi d i  n  g  this  op portunity  is  now . It  is  financially  possible 

and  attai nable  within  the  framework  of  the  p  h  a  s  i  n  g - i  n  o 1  a n 
pjjO£_qse_d . 


Finance  Chart  I 
Status  of  Kindergarten  Education  in 
Massachusetts  Pub!  ic  Schools 

Fall,  1 966 
School  Systems  With  and  Without 
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FINANCE  TABLE  III 
St a tus  of  Kindergarten  Education  Today 
Table  -  Elementary  School  Systems 


351 


11 


Cities    and    Towns 

School    Districts 

Unified    School    District    (K-l-12) 
*5    Towns    -    Southern    Berkshire    Unified    School 
District    (Grade    1 -1 2  )  '  (Al ford,    Egremont, 
Monterey,    New   Marlborough,    Sheffield) 
Eleme ntary    Regional    School    Districts    (K-l-6) 
2    Towns  ~    Hawlmont    Elementary    Regional 

(Hav/1  ey-Charl  mont ) 
2    Towns    -    Buck! and-Shel burn    Elementary    Regional 

2    Towns    do    not   main  tain    individual    schools 
( M o n t g o m e ry    and    M o u n t   W ashington) 


340 
+  3 


Cities  and  lowns  with  Elementary  Schools 

Regional  -or  Unified  Districts  with  Elementary 
School s 


343 


Total  Elementary  School  Systems 
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FINANCE  TABLE  V 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Plan 
To  Imp  1 e ment  Ki ndergarten  Education 


1967 


Ashfield 
Barre 

Conway 
Ervi  ng 
Hardwi ck 
Hubbard st on 
Lexington 
Medway 


Merri mack 

Oakham 

Ri chmond 

Sandwi ch 

Shi  rl ey 

Via  re 

West  Stockbridge 

S o u  t h e r n  B e r k s h  i  re 


. 
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FINANCE  TABLE  VI 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Plan 
To  Implement  Kinderqarten  Education 


1968 


Acton 
Brimfield 
Brookf i  el d 
East  Bridgewater 
East  Longmeadow 
Foxborough 
Great  Bar ring  ton 
Lunenburg 
Mattapoi sett 


New  Salem 
North  Reading 
Norwel 1 
Rochester 
Shrewsbury 
Stoughton 
Wales 
Way  land 
West ford 


Wes twood 


FINANCE  TABLE  VII 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Plan 
To  Implement  Kindergarten  Education 

1969 


Amesbury 

Ashburnham 

Auburn 

Beckett 

Brockton 

Ches  ter 

Essex 

Frami ngham 

Grafton 

Hanson 

Hatfield 

Li  ttl e ton 


Ludl ow 
Medf i el d 
Men  don 
Mi  1  ford 
Newburyport 
Row! ey 

South  H  a  d 1 e  y 
Sutton 
W  a  1  p  o  1  e 
Wen  ham 
Wilmington 
Wi  nth rop 


r 


FINANCE  TABLE  VIII 


Cities  and  Towns  W h i  c  h  Plan 
To  I rnplernent  Kindergarten  Education 

1970 


■T 


Acushnet 

Ashby 

Attleboro 

Boxford 

Carver 

Col rai  n 

East  Brook  field 

Heath 

Huntington 

I  p  s  w  i  c  h 

Lancaster 


M  a  r  i  o  n 
Marshfiel  d 
Maynard 

Orange 
Otis 

PI y mouth 
Readi ng 

T  o  w  n  s  e  n  d 
West  bo  rough 
W  e  s  t  p  o  r  t 
Hi  1 b rah  am 


Lei  ces ter 


Hawlemont  Regional 


FINANCE  TABLE  IX 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Have  No  Present  Plans 
To  Implement  Kindergarten  Education 

1970 


Avon 

Belch 

Berkl 

Berl  i 

Bol  to 

Boxbo 

Boyls 

C  a  r  1  i 

Charl 

Chesh 

Chest 

Clark 

D  u  n  s  t 

F 1  o  r  i 

Free  t 

Gill 

Goshe 

Halif 

Hanco 

H  a  r  v  a 

Hinds 

H  o  p  k  i 

Ki  ngs 

Lake  v 

Lanes 

Lever 

Middl 

Mill  v 

Monso 
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M  e  w  b 
N  o  r  f 
Paxt 
Pepp 
Phil 
Plai 
Plym 
Prin 
Re  ho 
Roya 
Rutl 
Sand 
Shut 

SOLlt 

Sout 
Ster 
Stow 
Temp 
Tyng 
Upto 
Wash 
Webs 
Wend 
West 
What 
Will 
Wort 
Wren 


ury 
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on 

erel  1 
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FINANCE  TABLE  X 

Cities  and  Town s  H h i  ch  P 1  a n 

To Implement  Kindergarten  Education 

1971 


Abing ton 
Bl andf ord 
D  i  g  h  t  o  n 
Doug! as 
Dracut 
Fai  rhaven 
Georgetown 
Gran by 
G re  ton 
Hanover 


Haverhi 1 1 
H  o  1 1  i  s  t  o  n 
Lynnf i el d 
Norton 
Pal  rr.er 
Raynham 
Somerset 
Southwi ck 
S  u  d  b  u  ry 
W akefield 


Wes tmi  ns ter 


v 


FINANCE  TABLE  XI 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Have  No  Present  Plans  To 
Imple ment  K i  n d e r gar ten 


1971 


Amherst 
Ash! and 
Athol 
Bedford 
Clinton 
Dal  ton 
Grovel  and 
Hampden 
H  o  1  b  r  o  o  k 
Hoi  den 
f  A  a  n  s  f  i  e  1  d 


Mi  ddl e bo  rough 
M  i  1 1  b  u  ry 

North  Andover 

Northborough 

Oxford 

Pembroke 

Seekonk 

South b  ridge 

Swansea 

Wareham 

West  Bridgewater 


W  i  n  c  h  e  n  d  o  n 


FINANCE  TABLE  XII 

Cities    and   Town  s    VI h i  c h    Plan 
To    Implement   Kinderaarten    Education 

1972' 


Dedham 
Hudson 


FINANCE  TABLE  XIII 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Have  No  Present 
Plans  To  Implement  Kindergarten  Education 


1972 


Agawam  . 
B  e  1 1  i  n  g  h  a  m 
Canton 
Danvers 
Frankl  i  n 
Gardner 
Gl oucester 


Methuen 

Ran  do! ph 
Rock! and 
S  a  u  g  u  s 
Stoneham 
Tewksbury 
Whi tm an 


FINANCE  TABLE  XIV 

Cities  and  To w n s  W h  1  c h  P  "I  a n 
To  Implement  Kindergarten  Education 

* 

1973 


Revere 


FINANCE  TABLE  XV 

Cities  and  Towns  Which  Have  No  Present 
Plans  To  Implement  Kinderqarten  Education 


1973 


Beverly 
B  i  1 1  e  r  i  c  a 
Burl ington 
Chelmsford 


Lynn 
Taunton 
Weymouth 
Wo  burn 


FINANCE  TABLE  XVI 


Towns  With  Below  Ten  Students 
(Special  Recommendation  Made  For  These  Towns) 


Chi  1  mark 
Cummi  ngton 
Gay  Head 
Gosnol d 
Leyden 
Monroe 
New  Ash  ford 
New  Bra  in  tree 


Peru 
Pel  ham 
Pla  infield 
Savoy 
To! 1  and 
Tyri  ngham 
Warwick 
West  Tisbury 


W  i  n  d  s  o  r 


Note:      Not    included    in    financial    estimates. 
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CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A,  STATE-WIDE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAf- 
Table  XVII  —  A  Local  Cost  (55%  of  approved  cost  plus  4%  interest  on  bond  issue) 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total 


1967 

$112,860 

$112,860 

1968 

109,516 

$265,073 

374,589 

1969 

106,172 

257,219 

$523,908 

887,299 

1970 

102,828 

249,365 

508,385 

$646,378 

1,506,956 

1971 

99,484 

241,511 

492,862 

627,226 

$823,103 

2,284,186 

1972 

96,140 

233,657 

477,339 

608,074 

798,715 

$651,983 

2,865,908 

1973 

92,796 

225,800 

•   461,812 

588,922 

774,327 

632,665 

$720,405 

3,496,727 

1974 

■    89,452 

217,949 

446,289 

569,770 

749,939 

613,347 

699,060 

3,385,806 

1975 

86,108 

210,095 

430,766 

550,618 

725,551 

•594,029 

677,715 

3,274,882 

1976 

82,764 

202,241 

415,243 

531,466 

701,163 

656,370 

656,370 

3,163,958 

1977 

79,420 

194,387 

399,720 

512,314 

676,775 

555,393 

635,025 

3,053,034 

1978 

96,076 

186,533 

384,197 

493,162 

652,387 

536,075 

613,680 

2,942,110 

1979 

72,732 

178,679 

368,674 

474,010 

627,999 

516,757 

592,335 

2,831,186 

1980 

69,388 

170,825 

353,151 

454,858 

603,611 

497,439 

570,990 

2,720,262 

1981 

66,044 

162,971 

337,628 

435,706 

579,223 

478,121 

549,645 

2,609,333 

1982 

62,700 

155,117 

322,105 

416,554 

554,835 

458,803 

528,300 

2,498,414 

1983 

59,356 

147,263 

306,582 

397,402 

530,447 

439,485 

506,955 

2,387,490 

1934 

56,012 

139,409 

291,059 

378,250 

506,059 

420,167 

485,610 

2,276,566 

1985 

52,668 

131,555 

275,536 

359,098 

481,671 

400,849 

464,265 

2,165,642 

1986 

49,324 

123,701 

260,013 

339,946 

457,283 

381,531 

442,920 

2,054,718 

1987 

115,847 

244,490 

320,794 

432,895 

362,213 

421,575 

1,897,814 

1988 

228,967 

301,642 

408,507 

342,895 

400,230 

1,682,241 

1989 

282,490 

384,119 

323,577 

378,885 

1,369,071 

1990 

359,731 

304,259 

357,540 

1,021,530 

1991 

284,941 

336,195 

621,136 

1992 

314,853 

314,853 

Total 

$1,621,840 

$3,809,197 

$7,528,726 

$9,288,680 

$11,828,340- 

$9,369,240  $10 

,352,553 

$53,798,576 

CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  STATE-V/IDE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM. 
Table  XVII  -  B  State  Grant  (45%  of  approved  cost)* 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total 


1967 

$37,620 

$37,620 

1963 

37,620 

$88,358 

125,978 

1969 

37,620 

88,358 

$174,636 

■    300,614 

1970 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

$215,459 

516,073 

1971 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

$274,368 

790,441 

1972 

37,620 

88,358 

174,634 

215,459 

274,368 

$217,328 

1,007,769 

1973 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

$240,135 

1,247,904 

1974 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1975 

36,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1976 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368  . 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1977 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

.274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1978 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1979 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

], 247,904 

1980 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904    . 

1981 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1982 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1983 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1984 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,304 

1985 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1986 

37,620 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

•       217,328 

240,135 

1,247,904 

1987 

88,358 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368' 

217,328 

240,135 

1,210,284 

1988 

174,636 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

1,121,926 

1989 

215,459 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

947,290 

1990 

274,368 

217,328 

240,135 

731,831 

1991 

217,328 

240,135 

457,463 

1992 

240,135 

240,135      . 

Total 

$752,400 

$1,767,160 

$3,492,720 

$4,309,180 

$5,487,360 

$4,346.-560 

$4,802,700 

S24,958,0S0 

*AII  costs  are  reported  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 
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FINANCE  TA3LE  XXI 
ADDITIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
DUE  TO  KINDERGARTEN  IMPLEMENTATION 
(Includes  both  Implementing  and  Non- Implementing  School  Systems) 
TOTAL  ADDITIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  TRANSPORTATION  COST 


YEAR 

STATE  CONTRIBUTION 

LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION 

1967 

42,711.76 

15,610.54 

1968 

53,811.61 

43,171 .25 

1969 

66,232.82 

65,470.57 

1970 

176,678.30 

82,431 .57 

1971 

126,818.22  - 

97,458.15 

1972 

78,688.08 

64,227.85 

1973 


106,621 .50 


67,178.52 


TOTAL 


651  ,562.29 


435,548.45 


These  costs  are  Additional  Annual  Costs,  Cumulative 

Costs  have  not  been  carried  from  year  to  year  on  this  table 

(These  tabulations  assumed  the  same  ratio  of  children 
transported  to  total  enrollment  for  kindergarten  as 
existed  in  the  1-12  transportation  schedule.   The 
table  also  assumes  a  similar  ratio  for  state  aid 
entitlement.   It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
basically,  transportation  costs  for  children  residing 
one  and  one -half  miles  from  the  attending  school  in 
excess  of  the  first  35  per  pupil  are  usually  re- 
imbursable by  the  state.   As  a'  consequence,  it 
would  be  probable  that  the  reimbursable  costs  listed 
would  be  somewhat  higher  for  the  state  and  the 
local  costs  would  be  somewhat  lower.) 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  I  KP L E ? :E N T I  \ 
KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATIO:; 


The  "Willis-Harrington  Commi  ssi  on  :;  Report 

The. "Wi 11  is -Marring  ton"  Report ,.  throughout  its  text,  includes 
specific  references  to  kindergarten  education.   The  content  of  the 
report  definitely  establishes  the  strong  intent  of  the  Commission  that 
kindergarten  education  be  provided  for  eve.ry  child. 

In  the  section  "Board  of  Public  School  Education"  (p.  546  the 

report  ci tes : 

"Compulsory  education  ages  are  currently  set 
at  7  and  16.  There  is  no  state  requirement 
for  the  establishment  of  kindergarten  by 
local  school  districts,  although  many  school 
committees  have,  commendably ,  provided  that 
service  now  regarded  as  necessary  to  proper 
educational  achievement." 

On  page  206  of  the  final  Report  it  is  indicated  that  the  "Board 

of  Public  School  Education"  shall  establish  minimum  standards  to  include 

the  fol 1 owi ng  : 

"School  districts  shall  provide  a  half  day 
of  kindergarten  for  185  days  betv/een  September 
1  and  June  31,  with  attendance  permissive." 

Under  the  section  on  "Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy"  -  page  422  a 

a  very  definite  intent  of  financial  end  fiscal  priority  is  stated. 

"Educational  priorities  for  extension  and  improvement  of  the 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 

learning  in  Massachusetts  with  financial  implications  include: 

(b)   Extension  of  school  services  to  younger  children  by: 

Requiring  attendance  of  six  year  olds. 

Requiring  kindergartens  to  be  available 
for  five  year  olds.' 
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Acts  of  1964,  Chapter  14;  General  Laws  Relating  to  Educ a  t  i  o  n 

In  order  to  place  kindergarten  education  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  levels  of  education  for  financial  reimbursement,  kindergarten 
education  was  included  within  the  framework  of  the  revised  aid  to 
education  formula.   Whereas  previously,  age  7  was  the  base  for  computing 
school  aid,  the  new  legislation,  now  in  effect,  bases  return  of  these 
monies  on  the  "school  attending  child,  kindergarten  through  grade 
twel ve. " 
Acts  of  1965,  Chapter  572,  Section  IG 

Certain  elements  of  this  legislation  give  definite  powers  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.   It  gives  to  the  Board  the  authority  to  establish 
ages  of  attendance  . " 

"The  board  shall  establish  the  permissible  and  mandatory  ages  for 
school  attendance  and  shall  consider  the  advisability  of  raising 
the  minimum  age  for  attendance  in  the  first  grade  to  the  national 
average  *age'  for  such  attendance." 

In  another  portion  of  this  section  it  is  mandated  that  the  Board 
of  Education  "shall  develop  plans  for  education  to  meet  state  needs." 

This  law  gives  the  Board  of  Education  the  mandate  to  establish  the 
ages  of  school  attendance.   It  also  gives  the  Board  responsibility  to 
"develop  plans  for  education  to  meet  state  needs." 


Ki  ndergarten  Study  Committee  Recommendations 

The  Kin  dergarten  Study  Committee  re c  o  m  m e  nds  that  the  S t a  te  Bo  a  rd 
of  Education  take  the  ne  cess  ary  action  to  see  that  kinde  roar  ten  ed  ucat  .ion 

i  s  provi  ded  by  all  pub!  i  c  _s_cho  o  1_  _sy  s  terns fo  r  _alj_c  hJJ  dr  en  in  th  e 

Commonweal  th  .   It  a  1  so  r e_c ommends  t h at  the  Board  c o nsider  the  phasi  ncj -_i_n - 
plan  for  kindergarten  edu  c  a  tion  propo  s  e  d  by  this  Jl9J!inii_tt£e_2ja  1  J  _mi  nim  urn 
phasi ng-i n  period . 


« 
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The  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  feels  that  mandating  a  new 
aoe  of  attendance  will  be  feasible  when  the  recommended  plan  of  imp! emen tati c 


S—*L 
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is  completed  and  when  kindergarten  education  is available  to  all  of  the 

children  in  the  Commonwealth. The  Committee  recommends  a  delay  in 

setting  a  new  mandatory  age  of  attendance . 


* 
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POSSIBLE  INTERMEDIATE  STEPS 


The  full  implementation,  of  a  kindergarten  program  will  create 
problems  that  will  vary  in  complexity  from  one  community  to  another. 
Those  cities  and  towns  which  already  have  a  limited  public  kindergarten 
program  will  probably  find  an  increased  enrollment  when  all  eligible 
pupils  attend.   If  the  enrollment  increase  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  present  facilities,  then  other  facilities  should  be  provided  so 
that  no  child's  education  will  suffer  from  too  large  an  enrollment. 

Since  additional  classrooms  needed  are  not  built  very    rapidly, 
communities  should  seek  out  all  available  spaces  within  the  area  that 
could  receive  approval  from  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  for 
classroom  use.   Many  churches  have  suitable  classroom  areas  that 
are  used  only  at  times  when  schools  are  not  in  session.   Such  areas 
would  probably  rent  for  mutually  agreeable  amounts.   However,  all 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  temporary  measures  usually  costs 
more  in  the  long  run  than  do  permanent  facilities. 

A  community  finding  sufficient  facilities  should  not  hesitate 
in  seeking  out  the  teachers  needed  and  implementing  a  full  kindergarten 
program  for  all  eligible  children.   Frequently,  two  different  teachers 
can  be  found  to  teach  a  half  day  each,  sharing  the  same  room  but 
having  different  groups  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Cities  and  towns  that  cannot  find  an  adequate  number  of  additional 
classrooms  for  kindergarten  should  try  such  intermediate  steps  as 
are  possible.   Some  intermediate  programs  that  might  be  instituted 
prior  to  full  implementation  could  be: 

1.  An  alternate  quarter  program  for  each  group. 

2.  A  half-year  program  for  each  group. 

t 

3.  A  Saturday  program  (during  the  school  year). 

4.  A  summer  program. 


5.  A  Saturday  (during  the  school  year)  and  a  summer  program. 

The  above  intermediate  steps,  are  proposed  by  this  Committee  as 
implementing  temporary  measures.   Each  city  and  town  must  constantly 
strive  to  provide  permanent  solutions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Statewide  kindergarten  education  is  culturally, 
philosophically  and  educationally  sound  and  is 
financially  attainable. 

2.  The  Willis-Harrington  Report  contained  several  specific 

and  strong  recommendations  favoring  the  statewide  provision 
of  kindergarten  education,  and  consistently  included  the 
kindergarten  level  in  its  recommendations  for  improvement 
of  various  areas  of  the  curriculum.  . 

3.  That  the  Acts  of  1965,  Chapter  572,  Section  IG,  give 
the  Board  of  Education  the  mandate  to  establish  the  ages 
of  school  attendance.   This  law  also  gives  the  Board 
responsibility  to  "develop  plans  for  education  to  meet 
state  needs." 


4.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  71.9%  of  the  public  school 
districts  provide  kindergarten  education.   This  compares 

to  a  total  of  about  one  third  of  the  school  systems  providing 
kindergarten  education  in  Massachusetts. 

5.  In  recent  years  the  increasing  body  of  research,  as  well 
as  the  experience  of  the  classroom,  which  supports  the 
value  of  kindergarten  education  has  generated  a  renewed 
and  serious  effort  at  the  national  level  for  early 
childhood  education. 

6.  A  growing  body  of  research  and  experience  demonstrates 
that  by  th e  age  of  six  most  children  have  already 
d_cyeloped  a  considerable  part  of  the  intellectual  ability 

they  will  possess  as  adults . 
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7.  Kindergarten: 

.  provides  the  foundation  for  cognitive 
development  and  appropriate  preparation 
for  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics. 

.  helps  the  child  to  establish  patterns  of 
expectation  of  success  which  are  gradually 
cumulative  and  create  a  climate  of 
confidence  for  his  learning  experience. 

.  affords  the  opportunity  for  early  detection 
of  perceptual,  language  and  motor  disorders 
as  well  as  physical,  social  and  emotional 
handicaps. 

8.  The  establishment  of  age  of  entrance  into  school  is  a 
local  prerogative.   The  research  in  this  area  is 
inconclusive.   However,  this  report  contains  a  review 
of  the  research  related  to  age  of  entrance  in  the  hope 
that  this  information  will  be  useful  to  local  school 
committees  as  they  assess  the  practices  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  their  respective  communities. 

9.  The  research  related  to  class  size  indicates  that  small 
classes  foster  more  educational  innovations,  greater 
individual  attention  to  pupils,  and  better  teaching 
methods  than  do  larger  classes.   Also,  research  indicates 
that-  in  smaller  classes  there  are  less  aggressive  acts, 
better  social  adjustment,  and  more  creativity  on  the  part 
of  the  children. 


- 
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CONCLUSIONS 

10.  That  117  of  the  State's  343  elementary  school  systems 
have  public  kindergartens.   These  programs  provide 
kindergarten  experience  for  some  50%  of  the  eligible 
children  in  the  State. 

11.  That  even  with  a  required  kindergarten  program,  private 
kindergartens  will  continue  to  serve  some  Massachusetts 
children.   Thus,  definite  educational  guidelines  and 
standards  for  approval  of  private  kindergartens  is  essential 

12.  That  unless  planning  and  action  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  makes  kindergarten  a  required  part  of  public 
education  in  the. State,  there  will  be  an  estimated  minimum 
of  24,000  children  annually  who  will  not  have  the  same 
educational  opportunities  as  more  fortunate  children  in 
communities  where  public  kindergartens  have  been  instituted. 

13.  That  kindergarten  teaching  requires  special  educational 
preparation.   The  kindergarten  teacher  should  have  earned 
at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  specialization  in 
Early  Childhood  Education. 

14.  That  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  ensure 
availability  of  kindergarten  education  to  al 1  eligible 
children  in  the  State.   It  follows  then  that  the  State 
also  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  the  availability 

of  qualified  kindergarten  teachers.   Through  representatives 
who  have  served  as  members  of  this  Kindergarten  Study 
Committee,  through  consultants  who  have  made  valuable 
..  contributions  to  this  Study,  and  through  positive  response 
to  the  surveys  made  by  this  Committee,  both  State  and 
private  colleges  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
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cooperate  in  the  area  of  kindergarten  education. 

15.  That  the  State  Colleges  have  made  definite  plans  for 
inaugurating  new  programs  and  expanding  present 
programs  to  meet  the  demand  for  kindergarten  teachers. 
This  has  implications  for  new  facilities  and  increased 
professional  staff.   According  to  state  college 
authorities,  most  of  the  needed  facilities  are  part  of 
an  existing  building  program. 

The  colleges  will  need  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  local  school  leaders  and  others  in  determining 
when  and  where  they  can  be  of  service. 

16.  That  the  present  requirements  listed  for.  a  certificate 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher,  kindergarten  through 
grade  eight,  are  still  too  general  to  guarantee  that 
the  possessor  of  this  certificate  is  actually  qualified 
to  teach  children  of  kindergarten  age,  that,  to  be  truly 
effective,  a  kindergarten  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  not  only  of  early  childhood  development 
and  the  skill  to  recognize  and  meet  the  many  differing 
needs  of  young  children,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
educational  program  in  the  years  that  follow  kindergarten. 
It  is  considered  desirable  for  a  kindergarten  teacher  to 
be  able  to  teach  primary  grades  as  well. 

17.  That  the  financial  outlay  necessary  to  implement  kindergarten 
education  in  all  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  is 
realistically  attainable  without  imposing  drastic  tax 
burdens . 


IT  IS  THIS  COMMITTEE'S  CONVICTION  THAT  ANY  COMMUNITY 
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CAN  FIND  NO  BETTER  USE  FOR  IT'S  INCREASED  REVENUE  THAN  TO 
WIPE  OUT  EDUCATIONAL  INEQUALITY.   THE  TIME  FOR  PROVIDING 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW.   THE  ADDITIONAL  REVENUES  WERE 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  EQUALIZING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 
THESE  REVENUES  MUST  BEGIN  TO  BE  APPLIED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations: 

1.   That  the  State  Board  of  Education  take  the  necessary 
action  to  see  that  kindergarten  education  is  provided 
by  all  public  school  systems  for  all  children  in  the 
Commonweal th . 
'  2.   That  the  Board  consider  the  phasing-in  plan  for 

kindergarten  education  proposed  by  this  Committee 
as  a  minimum  phasing-in  period. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  age  of  entrance  into 
school  remain  a  local  prerogative,  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  setting  the  age  at  which  school 
attendance  is  mandatory  (at  the  present  time  this 
is  age  seven ) . 

4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  delay  in  setting  a 
new  mandatory  age  of  entrance  until  kindergarten  . 
education  is  available  to  all  children  in  the 
Commonweal th , 

5.  That  maximum  class  size  for  kindergarten  not  exceed 
25  children.   Moreover,  wherever  possible,  school 
systems  should  require  that  each  teacher  teach  only 
one  session  per  day. 

6.  That  class  sizes  at  other  grade  levels  not  suffer 
because  of  the  initiation  of  kindergarten  programs. 

7.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt  a  policy 
requiring  that  all  new  elementary  school  construction 

r 

include  kindergarten  facilities.   Plans  for  these 
facilities  should  be  based  on  educational  specifications 
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carefully  developed ' to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
community  and  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  School 
Building  Assistance  Bureau. 

8.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  up  definite 
educational  guidelines  and  standards  for  approval 
for  private  kindergartens. 

9 .  That  at  least  one  supervisor  with  a  specialization 

in  Early  Childhood  Education  be  added  to  the  Elementary 
Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.   While  the  survey  of  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  reveals  that  the  need  for 
qualified  kindergarten  teachers  can  be  met,  the  success 
of  kindergarten  programs  in  the  state  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree-  on  the  coordination,  sharing  of 
information,  and  skilled  leadership  which  such  a  person 
can  bring  to  the  overall  program. 

10.  That  teacher  education  institutions  now  preparing 
kindergarten  teachers  be  required  to  include  practice 
teaching  experience  specifically  at  the  kindergarten 
level,  rather  than  the  present  general  requirement  of 
"not  less  than  2  semester  hours... in  the  elementary 
grades . " 

11.  That  while  a  general  certificate  as  an  elementary 
teacher  may  be  desirable  to  provide  superintendents 
with  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  teacher 
placement,  there  should  be  some  provision  for  a 
"program  approval'1  clause  which  would  require 
professional  study  of  and  laboratory  experience  with 
nursery  school,  kindergarten  and  primary- aged  children, 
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if  a  teacher  is  to  have  state  approval  for  teaching 
at  the  kindergarten  level.   An al  ternati ve  suggestion 
is  the  establishment  of  two  different  elementary 
certificates;  one  for  pre-primary  and  primary 
teachers,  and  one  for  intermediate  teachers.   A  third 
alternative  would  be  a  general  certificate  in  elementary 
education  with  a  specific  provision  for  a  teaching 
major  in  early  childhood  education  which  would  require 
at  least  30  semester  hours  in  the  major  field,  including 
laboratory  experience  and  practice  teaching.   At  no 
time  has  there  been  any  serious  consideration  .of  a 
special  kindergarten  certificate. 

12.  That  present  certification  regulations  continue  in  effect, 
however,  immediate  action  should  be  initiated  by  the 
Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of  Certification  and 
Placement  to  make  needed  changes,  such  changes  to 

become  effective,  if  possible,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
completion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education's  phasing- 
in  of  a  state-wide  kindergarten  program. 

13.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  consider  the  following 
plan  for  phasing- in  kindergartens  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  plan  would  allow  sufficient  time  for  local 
planning  and  would  spread  out  the  financial  burden  on 
both  the  local  and  state  levels.   The  plan: 

1.  Provides  for  a  designated  school  year  for  implementation 
of  kindergarten  education  in  each  community  which 

now  does  not  have  kindergartens. 

2.  Provides,  in  the  plan  above,  for  the  implementation 
of  kindergartens  in  the  year  in  which  they  indicated, 
for  those  towns  which  informed  the  Committee  they 
would  inaugurate  kindergarten  voluntarily. 
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Provides  for  definite  plans  for  the  implementation 
of  kindergartens  to  be  submitted  by  the  School 
Committee  of  each  community  on  or  before  December 
31,  1968. 


Sets  a  phasing-in  period  for  implementation  of 
kindergarten  education  in  all  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  with  an  end-date  for  mandating 
kindergarten  education  in  the  school  year  beginning 
September,  1973. 

Coordinates  this  phasing-in  period  with  the  plans 
of  the  teacher  training  institutions  for  furnishing 
the  teachers 
cl assrooms . 


necessary  for  the  additional  kindergarten 


6.  Delays  the  financial  burden  until  after  1970  to  allow 
for  state  and  local  planning. 

7.  Spreads  the  financial  impact  over  a  four  year 
implementation  period  (school  years  1970-1971- 
1972-1973). 


8.   Most  important,  this  plan  allows,  through  its  phasing' 
in,  (a)  time  for  improvements  in  other  areas  of  the 
educational  program  in  each  community,  and  (b)  better 
educational  planning  for  the  projected  kindergarten 
programs  at  both  the  local  and  state  level. 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 


AVAILABLE  TO  EVERY  ELIGIBLE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHILD. 
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FINAL  STATEMENT 

For  eve ry  child,  a'  rich  and  rewarding  kindergarten 
experience!   This  is  the  basic  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
report. 

In  some  communities  i n *  Massachusetts  children  already 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  kindergarten  education,   The  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  its  year  long  study  -  strongly  recommends 
that  these  advantages  be  made  available  to  all  children. 
When  universal  education  is  provided  for  all  five-year  olds 
during  this  formative  year  in  their  development,  both  the 
individual  and  the  communities  v/ill  benefit.   The  research 
clearly  indicates  the  myriad  advantages;  however,  desirability 
alone  is  not  sufficient. 

The  question  is:   How  feasible  is  the  provision  of 
kindergarten  experience  for  every    child  in  the  Commonwealth? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  the  Committee  carefully 
studied  the  financial  impact  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels 
the  availability  of  qualified  teachers  and  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  suitable  classrooms. 

Obviously  extended  services  involve  increased  expense. 
However,  the  financial  aspects  of  this  study  suggest  that,  with 
long-range  planning,  kindergarten  education  can  be  a  reality 
for  every  child  without  an  undue  financial  burden  on  the  local 
community  or  the  State.   In  order  to  lessen  the  financial 
impact  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  is  recommending  that 
phasing-in  of  kindergartens  be  accomplished  from  1968  through 
1973. 
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As  the  number  of  kindergarten  classrooms  increases,  the 
demand  for  teachers  will  also  increase.   As  part  of  this 
study  the  Committee  has  surveyed  state  and  private  colleges 

< 

in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  current  graduates  qualified 
to  teach  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education  and  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  augmenting  these  programs.   The 
phasing-in  plan  will  also  provide  the  necessary  time  for  the 
colleges  to  take  action  in  this  area. 

The  real  challenge  lies  with  the  individual  communities. 
The  kindergarten  year  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  lay  a 
firm  foundation  for  subsequent  growth.   Thoughtful  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  planning  of  the  programs, 
in  the  provision  of  facilities,  and  in  the  determination  of 
significant  factors  such  as  pupi 1 -teacher  ratio  and  hours  of 
daily  sessions  will  bring  rich  rewards. 

The  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  strongly  recommends 

, . , -1  -  . . . ,. _ .  ', 'i ■ 

that  the  State Board  of  Educat i_o n_  take  the  necessary  action  to 

£ e e  that  kin der qarten  education  is  provided  for  all  chi 1 dren 
in  the  Commonweal t h  through  the  implementation  of  the  long 

__  _ 9 e  P h a s "i '"' 9 _J plan  outlined  herein  . 

By  19  73,  there  should  be  a  public  school  kindergarten 
program  available  to  every  eligible  Massachusetts  child. 
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APPENDIX--1 


June  3,  1967 


Dear 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission 
appointed  to  study  education  in  the  Commonwealth  recommended 
that  all  school  districts  provide  a  half  day  of  kindergarten 
for  185  days  a  year.   Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965,  which 
resulted  from  the  study  mandated  that  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  "...  support,  serve  and  plan  general  education  in 
the  public  schools...."   At  a  re  cent,  meeting  the  Board 
expressed  strong  interest  in  the  importance  of  public 
ki  nde  rgartens . 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board,  a  special 
committee  is  being  formed  to  study  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  mandate  kindergartens 
in  all  school  systems.   I  am  extending  an  invitation  to  you 
to  be  a  member  of  this  very    important  group.   William  F. 
Kelly  of  the  Department  will  be  Chairman  of  the  committee. 
Please  contact  him  at  your  earliest  convenience  regarding 
your  desire  to  be  a  part  of  this  committee.   Dr.  Kelly  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 


I  hope  that  it  will 
worthy  project. 


be  possible  for  you  to  join  in  this  most 


Yours  very    sincerely 


Owen  B.  Kiernan 
Commissioner  of  Education 


OBK/db 
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January  5,  1967 


TO:  Chairmen  of  School  Coramittees 

Superintendents  of  Schools 

FROM:   Commissioner 


RE: 


Kindergarten  Study 


You  have  been  informed  previously  of  the  overall 
plans  of  the  Board  of  Education  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965 ,  particularly 
section  1G  which  contains  several  mandates  affecting  the 
public  school  systems  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Kindergarten  Committee,  and  you  will  note  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  program  is  essential.   The  Board  members  sub- 
scribe to  this  point  of  view  and  have  asked  the  Committee 
to  expedite  its  final  report.   We  recognize  that  kinder- 
garten programs  are  currently  being  provided  by  only  one 
third  of  our  public  school  systems,  therefore,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  state-wide  kindergartens  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  many  of  our  communities.   Most  assuredly,  early 
and  comprehensive  planning  will  be  required  and  the  ever 
present  question  of  financing  must  be  faced  squarely.   In 
this  latter  connection  the  Board  takes  a  very  strong  position 
that  Sales  Tax  monies  should  be  used  for  strengthening  our 
programs  of  education  for  all  children  and  youth. 

If  and  when  kindergartens  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  present  Grade  1  through  12  system,  the  Board  will 
recommend  a  phasing-in  period,  covering  perhaps  two  to  five 
years.   Thus,  the  above  comment  on  the  need  for  planning 
warrants  repetition.   We  will  share  with  you  the  final  report 
of  the  Kindergarten  Committee,  and  keep  you  informed  of  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Commonwealth ' s  Board  of 
Education. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

OWEN  B.  KIERNAN 


Commissioner  of  Education 


&??mi6mi&\ 
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II 


REPORT  OF    PROGRESS 


K1NVEKGARTEN  STUVV   COMMITTEE 


The  Massachusetts  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  was  appointed 
by  Commissioner  of  Education  Owen  B.  Kiernan  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  instituting  public  kindergartens  statewide, 
and  to  prepare  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Committee  was  formed  in  June  of  1966  and  has  held  full- 
day  meetings  every  two  weeks  since  September. 

1.  The  report  contained  herein  serves  as  a  brief 
report  of  progress  and  intent. 

2.  A  preliminary  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
Board  in  January  1967. 

3.  A  final  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
on  or  before  June  30,  1967,  hopefully  at  an 
earlier  date. 

It  became  obvious  from  earlier  discussions  of  the  purposes 
of  kindergarten  education,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
study  the  implications  that  statewide  institution  of  kinder- 
gartens would  have  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  local  school  construction  and  equipment 

2.  staffing 

3.  teacher  education  in  state  and  private  colleges 

4.  local  and  state  financing 

5.  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers 

6.  legal  age  of  entrance 


7.   pupil-teacher  ratios 


Li 
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Subcommittees  were  formed  to  develop  supportive  data  in 
these  areas,  with  an  additional  emphasis  on  a  review  of 
the  research  on  the  values  of  kindergarten  education. 
A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  every  school  system  in  the 
state  seeking  specific  data  on  the  status  of  kindergarten 
education  in  each  community  and  the  long-range  impact  a 
mandatory  kindergarten  program  would  have  on  these  communi- 
ties and  the  Commonwealth's  ability  to  provide  financial 
support  under  the  new  state-aid  formula.   The . questionnaire 
returns  are  being  processed  and  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  Data  Processing  Center  for  analysis. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  will  be  available  soon. 

As  the  Committee's  study  progressed,  the  need  for  the  advice 
of  recognized  experts  in  each  of  the  areas  under  study  was 
evident,  and  consultants  were  brought  in  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  its  deliberations.   Among  these  specialists 
were  school  superintendents,  school _ committee  members,  leaders 
in  the  field  of  teacher  education  and  most  specifically, 
early  childhood  education  specialists,  certification  special- 
ists and  school  facilities  planning  consultants.   Others  will 
be  called  upon  as  needs  indicate. 

At  this  point  in  the  Committee's  study,  some  definite  con- 
clusions have  been  reached.   A  careful  review  of  the  research 
on  the  value  of  kindergarten  programs  has  convinced  each 
member  of  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  that  the  statewide 
institution  of  a  public  kindergarten  program  is  essential. 

Two  of  a  number  of  steps  under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
for  accomplishing  this  would  be  the  lowering  cf  the  mandatory 
attendance  age  and  the  setting  of  maximum  pupil-teacher  ratios. 

In  view  of  the  previously  mentioned  implications  for  local 
school  systems  relative  to  space  availability,  construction 
costs,  pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  other  considerations,  the 
Committee  is  considering  the  desirability  of  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  phasing-in  of  local  kindergarten  programs  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  depending  on  the  problems  of  the 
individual  school  systems  and  the  time  frame  within  which 
all  supportive  services  necessary  can  be  phased-in  at  both  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

The  Committee  agrees  that  a  serious  inequity  exists,  in  that 
for  approximately  50%  of  the  eligible  children  in  Massachusetts 
a  public  kindergarten  program  is  available,  while  another  50% 
do  not  have  this  educational  opportunity. 


♦ 
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Since  the  tax-base  has  now  been  broadened  at  the  local 
level  through  the  new  state-aid  formula,  and  since  it  was 
the  clear  intent  of  that  legislation  that  these  funds 
should  be  directed  to  improvement  of  public  education  at 
the  local  level,  it  is  the  strong  belief  of  the  Kindergarten 
Study  Committee  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  should 
take  actions  which  would  insure  the  appropriate  channeling 
of  these  funds.   There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
member  of  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  that  a  public 
kindergarten  program  is  representative  of  the  type  of 
educational  improvement  for  which  these  state-aid  funds 
are  intended. 

The  final  report  of  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  and 
supporting  appendices  will  provide  the  State  Board  of 
Education  with  the  specific  data  and  a  recommended  program 
for  instituting  kindergarten  education  in  all  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.   It  is  the  intent  of  this  Committee 
to  submit  this  final  report  within  three  months. 

For  the  Kindeirgarten 
Study  Committee 

THOMAS  C.  VASSJOS 

Chairman 


December  30,  196  6 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  COMMITTEE 


Thomas  C.  Passios,  Chairman 
State  Department  of  Education 


Dr.  Clare  Corcoran,  Principal 
Vinson-Owen  School 
Winchester,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Charles  Djerf 
School  Committee  Member 
Quincy  Public  Schools 


Mrs.  Louise  Graven 
Educational  Director 
Project  Head  Start 
City  of  Brockton 

Mr.  Raymond  Kavey,  Principal 
Center  School 
Lee,  Massachusetts 


Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher 
Professor  of  Education 
Wheelock  College 


Mr.  George  King 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Framingham  Public  Schools 


of 


Mrs.  Mary  Mindess 
Assistant  Professor 
Lesley  College 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Harold  T.  Rand 
Superintendent 
Melrose  Public  Schools 


Mrs.  Helen  Sanderson 
Kindergarten  Teacher 
Lilja  School 
Natick,  Massachusetts 


Education 


Mr.  Richard  Woodward 

Director  of  School  Information 

Lexington  Public  Schools 


CONSULTANTS 


Mr.  William  B.  Black 
Chief  School  Plant  Specialist 
School  Building  Assistance  Bureau 
State  Department  of  Education 


Anne  M.  McParland 

Supervisor  of  Reading 

State  Department  of  Education 


Dr.  Abigail  Eliot 
Professor-Emeritus 

Eliot-Pearson  School 
Tufts  University 
Medford,  Massachusetts 
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November  22 ,  1966 


M  E  M  0  R  A  N  D  U  P 


TO:      Superintendents  of  Schools 

PROM:    Commissioner  of  Education 

RE:      Survey  of  Kindergarten  Education 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Report. of  the  Special  Commission 
appointed  to  study  education  in  the  Commonwealth  recommended 
that  all  school  districts  provide  a  half  day  of  kindergarten 
for  185  days  a  year.   Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965,  which 
resulted  from  the  study,  mandated  that  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  ".....    support,  serve  and  plan  general  education  in  the 
public  schools  ".   It  also  charged  the  Board  with  the 


statutory  responsibility  to  establish  permissible  and  mandatory 
ages  for  school  attendance. 


Recently  the  Board  appointe 
Committee  to  review  the  entire  q 
.mandating  kindergartens  in  all  s 
ten  Study  Committee  is  pursuing 
the  many  facets  of  the  establish 
and  shall  give  attention  to  such 
staffing,  and  school  plant,  The 
tanee.  I  am  asking  you  to  comple 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 


d  a  Special  Kindergarten  Study 
uestion  of  the  feasibility  of 
chool  systems.   The  Kindergar- 
an  in-depth  consideration  of 
ment  of  public  kindergartens 
important  points  as  financing, 
Committee  needs  your  assis- 
te  the  questionnaire  enclosed 


Your  prompt  cooperation  will  furnish  this  Committee  with 
necessary  data  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  this  important 
study.   As  the  study  progresses,  the  Board  of  Education  will 
keep  you  informed.   Thank  you  for  your  continuing  assistance. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


a   i 


/ 


OVEN  B.  KIERNAN 
Commissioner  of  Education 


Please  forward  completed  questionnaire  to: 

Thomas  C.  Passios,  Chairman 
Kindergarten  Study  Committee 
2  00  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


1 1 1  -  2 
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KINDERGARTEN  STUDY  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Complete  and  return  one  copy  for  each  school  system 
(Retain  one  copy  for  your  files) 


Identification  Number 


School  System 


Town  or  City 
(Disregard  numbers  in  parentheses-For  Data  Processing  only) 


PART  A 


A-l 


A-l-a 


A-2 


Does  your  public  school  system  operate 
public  kindergartens?  (As  of  October  1,  1966) 

Yes  (1)    No  (2) 


If  you  answered  (No)  to  question  A-l  above, 
is  your  school  committee  considering  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens? 

Yes  (1)    No(2) 


If  yes ,  when  do  you  predict  a  kindergarten 
program  will  be  available? 


1967-1968  (1) 
1968-1969  (2) 


School  year 

1969-1970(3) After  1971(5), 

1970-197K1*) 


What  is  the  required  age  of  entrance  to 
kindergarten  established  by  your 
School  Committee?  (Based  on  Sept.  1) 


4 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

yr. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

mo . 
mo. 

H   yr.  9  rno . 
k   yr .  10  mo. 

mo . 

mo .  ~ 
mo. 

*l  yr.  11  mo. 

5  yr .  0  mo 

Other : 
Specify 

(1-3) 


W 


(5) 


(6) 


(7-9) 


III-3 


A-3 


Our  public  kindergartens  operate  as  follows : 


a.   On  a  daily  basiss  during  the  entire 

school  year?  Yes  (1)   No(2) 


b. 


Does  a  student  attend: 


"All  day  (1)    Half  day  (2)_ 

b(l)  One  session  of  our  kindergarten  program  is: 

under  2  hrs. 


c. 


between  2  and  3  hrs. 

over  3  hrs._ 

Does  your  school  system  operate 
kindergarten: 

Only  mornings  (-1) 

Mornings  and  Afternoons  (2) 

Only  afternoons  (3) 

Summer  Only 

Other 
(Explain  below) 


A-4 


A-5 


Are  there  private  kindergartens  in  your 
area  serving  your  local  children?  Yes(l) 

What  is  the  total  number  of  local 
students  served  by  these  private 
kindergartens?   (October  1,  1966) 
or  best  available  date) 


No(2) 


Number 


Names  of  Private  Kindergartens   Where  located_Capacity 

(town  or  city) 


(10) 

(11) 

(12) 


(13) 


(14) 

(15) 


(16) 
(17-21) 


II  1-4 
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PART  B   WHETHER  OR  MOT  YOU  -OPERATE  PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS, 
PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  ALL 'QUESTIONS  THAT  FOLLOW. 

(Note:  Determine  eligible  children  by  merely 
lowering  present  age  for  admission  to  Grade  I 
by  one  year) 


B-1-Approximately  how  many 
children  would  be 
eligible  to  attend 
kindergart  en? 


In 

Sept 

1967 


In 

Sept 

1968 


In 

Sept . 
1969 


In 

Sept 

1970 


wx)  (9^13)  (prarsrcTs^s) 


B-2-If  a  session  enrolled 
•  25  children  and  each 
classroom  unit  served 
two  sessions  --  How 
many  classroom  units 
would  you  require  to 
service  all  eligible 
children?   (See  example) 


(24-26) (27-29) (30-31) (32-3^0 


(Example) 


(150  eligible  children  (Refer  B-l)*  25 

(   6  sessions  *  2  =  3  classroom  units 


=  6  sessions 


(175  eligible  children(Refer  B-l)-:-  25 
(   7  sessions  *  2  =  *J  classroom  units 


7  sessions 


B- 3 -Based  on  present 
classroom  units 
available  and  class- 
room units"  projected 
in  building  plans  — 
how  many  classrooms 
units  do  you  estimate 
will  be  available  for 
kindergarten  use? 


In 

Sept 

1967 


In 

Sept 
1968 


In 

Sept 

1969 


In 

Sept . 
1970 


B-4-Is  your  city  or  town  population  Under— 53 000(1) 

5,000      10,000(2)' 
10,000      30,000(3) 
30,000      50,000(4) 
50,000     100,000(5) 
Over  100,000      (6) 

NOTE:   KINDLY  RETURN  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(35-38) 
(39) 


To: 


Thomas  C,  Passlos,  Chairman 
Kindergarten  Study  Committee 
200  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  0213.6 


APPENDIX-IV  .  IV-1 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
182  Tremont  Street ,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

MEMORANDUM 

•February  20,  1967 

.TO:        Presidents  and  Deans  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
PROM:      Commissioner 

SUBJECT:    Survey  of  Teacher-Training  Capability  for 
Kindergarten  Education 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commission  (Willis-Harrington  Commission) 
appointed  to  study  education  in  the  Commonwealth  recommended  that 
all  school  districts  provide  a  half  day  of  kindergarten  for  185 
days  a  year.   The  legislation  that  followed,  Chapter  572  of  the 
Acts  of  1965?  mandated  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  "... 
support,  serve  and  plan  general  education  in  the  public  schools 
.  ..."   It  also  charged  the  Board  with  the  statutory  responsi- 
bility to  establish  permissible  and  mandatory  ages  for  school 
attendance . 

The  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  a  Special  Kindergarten  Study 
Committee  to  review  the  entire  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
mandating  kindergartens  in  all  school  systems.   As  you  are  aware, 
the  implementation  of  a  program  of  this  magnitude  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  critical  need  for  trained  teachers  at  the  early  child- 
hood level. 

Plans  for  the  training  of  potential  kindergarten  teachers  must  be 
implemented.   Since  the  Kindergarten  Study  Committee  needs  to 
determine  the  potential  availability  of  teachers,  I  am  asking  for 
your  assistance  in  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire. 

Your  kind  cooperation  will  furnish  this  Committee  with  the  vital 
data  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  teacher  training  phase  of 
its  study. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

OWEN  B.  KIERNAN  '  • 

Commissioner  of  Education 

KINDLY  RETURN  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE 
IN  ENCLOSED  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE 


<t 


IV-  2 


KINDERGARTEN  STUDY 
COMMITTEE 

SURVEY  OF  TEACHER  RESOURCES 

-  FOR  STATE-WIDE 
KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Name  of  College  or  University 


Location 


1.  Do  you  presently  have  a  specific 
program  for  training  teachers  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  for 
preparation  in  Nursery-Kindergar- 
ten Teachers? 

2.  If  you  answered  "yes"  above,  approx 
imately  how  many  students  are  grad- 
uated from  this  program  EACH  YEAR? 


YES 


NO 


NUMBER  PER  YEAR 


PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  ALL  QUESTIONS  THAT 
FOLLOW,  WHETHER  OR  NOT  YOU  NOW  HAVE 
A  NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM, 


k. 


6. 


If  kindergartens  were  implemented 
state -wide  in  Massachusetts  would 
you  expand  your  present  program 
and/or  inaugurate  new  programs y 
to  train  more  teachers  at  the 
kindergart en-nu rsery  level? 


How  many  AUDIT! ONAL  graduates  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  would 
provide  each  year?  (estimate) 


this 


Would  you  be  able  to  provide 
intensive  retraining  prograj 
in  Early  Childhood  Education  during 
the  summer  months,  for  the  purpose 
of  retraining  teachers  now  teaching 
at  other  levels? 

Approximately  how  many  students 
could  you  accommodate  in  this 
program? 


YES 


NO 


1967 


1968 


NUMBER  PER  YEAR 
1969"    19  .'0 


197-1 


YE3 


NO 


NUMBER  PER  SUMMER 


-» y~ 


ANSWER  _QtJJ^™nS_  BgLOW^O^LYJTF  _YOU _HAJE 

A  GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

If  Kindergartens  were  implemented 

s  t  at  e  ~wi  de }   won  Id  you  r  c  oil e  g e  or 
university  have  a  definite  interest 
in  planning  a  Graduate  Program  with 
specialization  in  childhood  education? 


(NOTE)    (Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
this  area  of  concern.  As  more  classroom 
teachers  are  needed  more  instructors  will 
need  to  be  trained  as  instructors  at 
tb.3  undergraduate  level) » 


IV- 3 


YES 


NO 


~ 


I 

I  M 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

BUREAU  OF  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

AND  PLACEMENT 

John  P.  Mc Grail,  Director 

CERTIFICATION    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
PROFESSIONAL     PERSONNEL 

Requirements  under  General  Laws,  Chapter  71, 
Section 


IG 


1.  Proof  of  American  Citizenship. 

(A  birth  certificate  or  a  baptismal  record  or  a  regis- 
trar of  voter's  certificate,  or  other  valid  proof  of 
citizenship  should  accompany  application.  In  case 
of  change  of  name,  submit  a  copy  of  court  decree  or 
marriage  certificate.  Photostatic  copy  of  any  docu- 
ment is  acceptable.) 

2.  Proof  of  Good  Health. 

3.  Proof  of  Sound  Moral  Character. 

4.  Proof  of  possession  of  a  bachelor's  or  higher  earned 
academic  degree,  or  graduation  from  a  four  year 
normal  school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
(Official  transcripts  of  records  stamped  with  college 
seal  must  accompany  application.  Photostatic 
copies,  if  legible,  will  be  accepted.) 

5.  Proof  that  applicant's  preparation  included  the  mini- 
mum number  of  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  or 
graduate  credit  in  courses  approved  for  the  certificate 
requested,  as  listed  below. 

(Education  courses  must  be  so  listed  in  catalog  or 
official  letters  or  publications  of  the  college.  In 
case  of  question  regarding  specific  courses,  appli- 
cants should  submit  evidence  to  substantiate  claim.) 

a.  Elementary  School  Teacher 

(Kindergarten  through  Grade  VIII) 
18  semester  hours  in  Education.  Not  less  than  2 
semester  hours  must  be  in  supervised  student 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  re- 
maining semester  hours  must  include  courses 
covering  2  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
Educational      Psychology,      including     Child 

Growth  and  Development 
Philosophy  of  Education 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  Education 
.Curriculum  Development  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

b.  Secondary  School  Teacher 

(Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools) 

12  semester  hours  in  Education.  Not  less  than  2 
semester  hours  must  be  in  supervised  student 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  re- 
maining semester  hours  must  include  courses 
covering  2  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
Educational  Psychology,  including  Adolescent 

Growth  and. Development 
Philosophy  of  Education 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Education 
Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  Education 

IS  semester  hours  in  major  subject  field  or  fields. 
9  semester  hours  in  minor  subject  field  or  fields. 


c.  Special  Subject  Teacher  in  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Grades,  including  Junior  High  School,  e.g., 
Art,  Business  Subjects,  Home  Economics,  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Music,  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Reading,  etc. 

12  semester  hours  in  Education.  Not  less  than  2 
semester  hours  must  be  in  supervised  student 
teaching  at  the  appropriate  grade  level.  The 
remaining  semester  hours  must  include  courses 
covering  2  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
Educational    Psychology,    including    Child    or 

Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
Philosophy  of  Education 

Methods    and   Materials    of   Teaching   Special 
Subject  Field 
.      Curriculum  Development  in  Special  Subject  Field 
18  semester   hours   in   the  special  subject  field, 

d.  Teacher  of  Special  Schools  and  Classes 

30  semester    hours    of    Education    covering    the 

following  areas: 

Psychology  of  Subnormal  and  Unadjusted  Chil- 
dren 

Industrial  Arts  and/or  Crafts 

.Special  Class  Methods 

Educational  Measurements 

Supervised  Student  Observation  and  Teaching 
N.B.^ Regularly   appointed   teachers   with  3  years 

of    classroom    experience    may    qualify    upon 

completion    of   12  semester  hours   as  follows: 

Psychology  of  Subnormal  and  Unadjusted  Chil- 
dren ~  (2  s.  h.) 

Special  Class  Methods  -  (2  s.h.) 

Educational  Measurements  ~  (2  s.  h.) 

Industrial  Arts  and/or  Crafts  -  (4  s.h.)  ■ 

Domestic  Arts  -  (2  s.  h.) 

e.  Requirements  for  certification  in  the  classifica- 
tions listed  below  will  be  mailed  upon  request, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  teacher's  certificate 
valid  for  service  in  Massachusetts  and  appropriate 
to  the  certificate  desired  is  a  prerequisite  for 
each. 

Teacher  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Handicapped 
Guidance  Counselor 
Guidance  Director  or  Supervisor 
Elementary  School  Principal 

Secondary    School  (including  Junior  High)  Principal 
General  Supervisor 
Special  Subject  Supervisor 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


A  candidate  who  lacks  the  practice  teaching  required 
for  a  certificate  may  submit  evidence  of  one  semester's" 
successful  teaching  experience  in  lieu  of  practice 
teaching.  Such  evidence  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  superintendent  or  principal  under  whose 
supervision  the  teaching  was  done.  It  should  be  no 
that  the  teaching  must  be  on  the  appropriate  grade  level 
as  a  full  time  employee  of  a  school  system.  Not  more 
than  three  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  allotted  for 
this  teaching  experience. 

Teaching    experience    in  a  departmentalized  seventh 
ana    eighth    grade    e]  tary   school   is   c< 

acceptable    teaching    experience    towards    a    second 
school  certificate. 

Application  must  be  made  en  approved  fori  ;aa- 

ble  at  bureau  office  or  from  any  Massachusetts  super- 
intendent or  schools.  Application,  ace  ;:ed  by 
supporting  err  Is,  should  be  mailed  to  the  Director, 
200  Newbury  Street,  Boston.            achusetts  02116. 
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APPENDIX- VI 


CITY  OR  TOW 


CITIES  AND  TOMS  WITH  KINDERGARTENS 

SCHOOL  IEAR 

1966  -  67 

With  Enrollment  Figures 

Elig^ble^  Kindergarten  Ej.ip.bie  Kindergarten 

Children  CITY  OR  TOWN  Children  ~ 


ADAMS 

150 

ANDOVER 

397 

ARLINGTON 

89h 

AYER 

333 

BARNSTABLE 

328 

BEIMONT 

1*17 

BERNARDSTON 

3h 

BLACKSTONE 

122 

BOSTON 

90514 

BOURNE 

38I|. 

BRAINTREE 

798 

BREWSTER 

30 

BRIDGEWATER 

153 

BROOKLINE 

500 

CAMBRIDGE 

lOhh 

CHATHAM 

53 

CHELSEA 

kh3 

CHICOPEE 

1201 

COHASSET 

110 

CONCORD 

322 

DARTMOUTH. 

261] 

DEEREIELD 

8!i 

DENNIS 

85 

DOVER 

75 

DUD: 


103 


DUXBURI 

135 

EASTHAM 

32 

EASTKAMPTON 

188 

EASTON 

261 

EDGARTOWN 

22 

EVERETT 

756 

FALL  RIVER 

1095 

FALMOUTH 

358 

FITCHBUR 

U61 

GRANVILLE 

2h 

GREENFIELD 

319 

HADLEY 

$h 

HAILCLTON 

150 

HARWICH 

96 

HINGHAM 

hho 

HOLLAND 

25 

HOLYOKE 

686 

HOPEDALE 

81 

HULL 

232 

LAWRENCE 

591 

LEE 

126 

LENOX 

95 

LEOMINSTER 

SO 

LINCOLN 

111 

30U 
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"-■'■■■'      -  -   Mi&'iM™  Kindergarten 
CM  OR"  TOWN  Children 


Eligible  Kindergarten 


LOWELL 

1358 

MAIDEN 

870 

MANCHESTER 

85 

MARBLEHEAD 

3U2 

MARLBOROUGH 

611 

MASHPEE 

27 

MEDFORD 

1089 

MELROSE 

608 

MIDDLEFIELD 

k 

MILLIS 

130 

MILTON 

373 

MONTAGUE 

lla 

NAHANT 

7k 

NANTUCKET 

6$ 

NATICK 

772 

NEEDHAM 

9o$ 

NEW  BEDFORD 

1210 

NEWTON 


NORTH  ADAMS 


NORTHAMPTON 


13U8 

362 
388 


NORTH  ATTLE'BOROUGH 

2^8 


NORTHBRl'DGS 


103 


NORTH  BROCKFIELD  102 


NORTHFIELD 

NORWOOD 
OAK  BLUFFS 
ORLEANS 


kl 

688 

30 

55 


CITY  OR  TOWN 

Children 

PEABODI 

.  666 

PETERSHAM 

•  22 

PITTSFIELB' 

1165 

PR07INCET0WN 

25 

QUINCI 

1609 

ROCKPORT 

76 

ROVJE 

5 

RUSSELL 

3h 

SALEM 

657 

SALISBURY 

66 

SCITUATE 

h21 

SHARON  . 

262 

SHERBORN 

5*4 

SOMERVILLE 

1659 

SPENCER 

158 

SPRINGFIELD 

2881* 

STOCKBRIDGE 

bh 

STURBRIDGE 

80 

SUNDERLAND 

21 

SWAMPSCOTT 

189 

TISBURY 

39 

TOPSFIELD 

HOt 

TRURO 

26 

UXBRIDGE 

Ui3 

WALTHAM 

9^ 

WARREN 

50 

WATERT01 ' 

582 

Eligible  Kindergarten 

CITY  OR  TOWN  Children    -  ■••     ■ 


VI- 


Eligible  Kindergarten 


CITY  OR  TOWN  Children 


WELLESLET 


WELLFLEET 


ii28 
36 


WEST  BOYLSTON  123 
WEST  BROOKFIELD  $k 
WESTFIELD  6I48 
WEST  NEWBURY  6l 
WESTON  177 
WEST  SPRINGFIELD 


. 

kk6 

WILLI  AMSTOWN 

HO- 

WINCHESTER 

U16 

WORCESTER 

2981 

YARMOUTH 

190 

BUCKIAND-SHELBORNE 
ELEM.  REGIONAL   £0 


TOTAL 
1966 


53,591 


IT 
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APPENDIX-VII 
STATUS    OF   PRIVATE    KINDERGARTENS 

Numbers    of   Children    Served 

Towns    Having    Ki  n/tergartens 


City   or   Town 
Andover 
Arlington 
Ayer 

Barns  tab! e 
Belmont 
Bourne 
Brain  tree 
Bri  dgewate  r 
Brookl i  ne 
Cambridge 
Concord 
Denni  s 
Dover 
Dudl ey 
Eas thampton 
Everett 
Fall    River 
Fal mouth 
Fi  ten  burg 
Hi  rig  ham 
II  o  1  y  o  k  e 
Lawrence 
Lenox 
Leomi ns ter 


Number   of   Pupils    Served 
by   Private    Ki  ndergarten 

83 

7 

6 
3  7 
26 

40 
189 

31 

67 
275 

50 

25 

18 

19 

47 

3.1 

734 

7 

210 

21 

.   18 
33 

10  0 
148 


VII- 


City  or  Tov/n 
Lowe!  1 
Mai  den 
Marbl ehead 
Marl  borough 
Medforcl 
Mel  rose 
N  a  h  a  n  t 
Nantucket 
M  a  t  i  c  k 
N  e  e  d  h  a  m 
New  Bedford 
Newton 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
North  Attleborough 
Norwood 
Peabody 
Provi  nee  town 
Qu  i  n  cy 
S  c  i  t  u  a  t  e 
Sherborn 
Springfiel d 
Stockbridge  - 
Swampscott 
T  o  p  s  f  i  e  1  d 
U  x  b  r  i  d  g  e 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

251 

104 

88 

50 

14 

81 
3 

15 

25 

1 

407 

75 

48 

45 
109 


i  5 


356 

39 
43 

24 


5 


256 

4 

53 


L 


h 


VM-3 


City  or  Town 
Hal t ham 
Water town 
Wei  1 es ley 
Weston 

West  Springfield 
Wi  1 1  i  ams town 
Winchester 
Worcester 
Yarmouth 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 


55 


49 


95 

9 

3 

193 

50 


Total  number  of  pupils  served 
by  private  kindergarten 


4,984 
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APPENDI X- VI I 

STATUS  OF  PRIVATE  KINDERGARTENS 

Number  of  Chi  Id  re n  'Served 

Towns  Without  Kindergartens 
Which  Will  Implement  Kindergartens 


City  or  Town 
Abington 
Acton 
Acushnet 
Ames  bury 
Ashburnham 
Ash  by 
Ashfield 
Attleboro 
Barre 
Bl an  ford 
Boxford 
Brirnf  iel  d 
Brockton 
Conway 
Dedham 
D  i  g  h  t  o  n 
Doug! as 
D  r  a  c  u  t 

East  Bridge water 
East  Brookfield 
East  Longmeadow 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

73 
209 
112 

50 

58 

15 

2.1 
280 

72 

21 

57 

17 
392 

14 
232 

3.8 


25 


50 

75 

21 

117 
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City   or   Tov/n 
E  r  v  i  n  g 
Essex 

Foxborough 
Framingham 
Georgetown 
Grafton 

Great  Barrington 
Groton 
Hanover 
Hanson 
Haverhi 1 1 
Hoi  1 i ston 
Hudson 
Ipswich 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lexington 
Littleton 
Ludl ow 
Lunenburg 
Lynnf i  el d 
Mari  on 
Marshfiel d 
Mattapoisett 
Maynard 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 


40 

171 

800 

58 

93 

80 

25 

158 

40 

151 

182 

143 

135 

31 

59 


355 


89 
100 

67 
152 

39 
127 

56 

45 


Medfield 


109 


VII-  6 


City  or  Town 
Med way 
Merri mack 
Mi  1  ford 
N  e  w  b  u  ry  p  o  r  t 
North  Reading 
Norton 
Norwel 1 
Orange 
Pal mer 
Plymouth 
Raynham 
Reading 
Revere 
Rochester 
Rowl ey 
Sandv/i  ch 
Shrewsbury 
Somerset 
South  Hadley 
Southwick 
Stoughton 
Sudbury 
Town  send 
Wakefield 
Vial  pole 
Ware 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

83 

90 
141 
149 
189 

46 

74 

30 

36 
143 

76 
242 

93 

11 

27 

33 
175 

43 
165 

60 
231 
292 


35 


455 

174 

40 


VI 


Ci  ty   or  Town 
Way! and 
Wen  ham  ' 
We stbo rough 
Wes tmi  ns ter 
Westwood 
Wi lmi ng ton 
k'inthrop 
Southern    Berkshire 


Number   of   Pupils    Served 
by   Private    Ki  ndergar ten 

300 

42 
131 

15 
182 
146 
105 

62 


Total    number   of   pupils    served 
by   private    kindergarten 


9,377 


VII 


STATUS  OF  PRIVATE  KINDERGARTENS 

Numbers  of  Children.  Served 

Towns  Without  Kindergartens 
Which  Do  Not  Plan  To  Implement  Kindergartens 


•  City  or  Town 
Agawam 
Amherst 
Ashland 
Athol 
Avon 
Bedford 
Bel  chert own 
Berl  in 
Beverly 
Bi  1 1  eri  ca 
Bol ton 
Box  bo  rough 
Boy! ston 
Burl ington 
Canton 
Carl  i  si  e 
Chel  msfor.d 
Cheshi  re 
CI inton 
Dal  ton 
Dan  vers 
Duns  t able 
Franklin 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

140 

241 

95 
183 

36 
189 

25   . 

28 
478 
160 

20 

25 

29 
214 
181 

24 
382 

20 

50 

75 
294 

24 
157 


, 


VI 1-9 


J 


City  or  Tov/n 
Freetown 
Gardner 
Gl oucester 
Grovel  end 
Hal i  fax 
Hampden 
Harvard 
Holbrook 
Hoi  den 
H  o  p  k  i  n  t  o  n 
Kingston 
L  a  k  e  v  i  1 1  e 
Lanesbcrough 
Lynn 

Mansfield 
Methuen 
Mi  ddl e borough 
M iddleton 
M ill b  u  ry 
M  o  n  s  o  n 
M  e  w  b  u  ry 
Norfol k 
North  An  dove r 
Northborough 
Oxford 
Paxton 
Pembroke 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

17 

164 
219 
100 

33 

60 

77 

121 

187 

2 

45 

15 

53 
772 

63 
142 
156 

46 

33 

29 

50 

50 
116 
165 

58 

42 

71 


V 1 1  - 1  0 


) 


City  or  Tov/n 
Pepperel 1 
Plainville 
Plympton 
Princeton 
Randol ph 
Rehoboth 
Rock! and 
Rut! and 
S  a  u  g  u  s 
Seekonk 
Southborough 
South  bridge 
Sterl ing 
Stone  ham 
Stow 
Swansea 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tewksbury 
Tyngsborough 
Upton 
Ware  ham 
Webs ter 

West  Bridgewater 
Weymouth 
Whately 
Whitman 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

20 

'  40 

7 

24 
190 

29 
146 

28 
100 

67 

73 

68 

30 
187 

42 

40 
383 

60 

63 

32 

33 

87 

95 

37 

470 

1 

101 


; 


) 


City  or  Town 
Wi  nchendon 
Woburn 
Wren t ham 


Number  of  Pupils  Served 
by  Private  Kindergarten 

74 

75 

75 


Total    number  of  pupils    served 
by   private    kindergarten 


8,633 
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Mr.  Wi  1  1  i  am  Crow!  ey 


Mr.  Anthony  Damplo 


Mr.  Richard  Desjar.lais 


Mr.  Donal d  Fal vey 


Dr.  Austin  W .  Fisher;  J  r 


Mr.  David  Fitzpatrick 


Dr.  Francis  Guindon 


Dr.  H  e  n  ry  Haskell 


Mr.  Ri chard  Hoi  1 i  s te  r 


Superintendent  of  Schools 
A t h o 1  ,  M assachu setts 

Supervisor 
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Devel opment 
State  Department  of  Education 

Assistant  Superintendent  of 

School s 
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Superintendent  of  Schools 
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Supervisor  in  Education 
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PI acement 
State  Department  of  Education 

School  Committee 
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Senior  Supervisor  of 

Education 
Bureau  of  Certification  and 

Placement 
State  Department  of  Education 

Ass i  stan t  Di rector 

Division  of  State  Colleges  in 

Massachusetts 

Academic  Dean 
Wheel ock  College 

Systems  Analyst 
Division  of  Research  and 

Devel opment 
State  DeDartment  of  Education 


Dr.  B.  R.  Hutcheson 


Dr.  Robert  M c  C a  r  n 


Di  rector 

Division  of  M e n t al  Hygiene 
Massachusetts  Department  of 
Mental  He  a  1 t h 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Fitchburg ,  Massachusetts 
Pre si  dent 

Massachusetts  Association  of 
School  SuDerinten dents 
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Mr.  John  McGrail 


Dr.  George  Miller 


Mr.  Martin  Moran 


Dr.  Durward  Newman 


Di  rector 

Bureau  of  Certification  an 6 

Placement 
State  Department  of  Education 

Di  rector 

Teacher  Education 

Lesley  College 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 

Executive  Secretary 
Massachusetts  Association  of 
School  Committees 


Mrs.  Theresa  Norton 


Mrs.  Vera  O'Neill 


Dr.  Evelyn  Pitcher 


Chairman 

School  Committee 

F  r  am i  n g h  am ,  Massachusetts 

School  Committee 

Mi  11  is,  Massachusetts 

Chai  rman 

Department  of  Child  Study 
Eliot-Pearson  School 
Tufts  University 


Dr.  John  Steele 


Provost 

Lowell  Technological  Institute 
formerly,  Director  of  Studies 
Mi  1 1 i  s  Commi ssi  on 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Stimets 


Mr.  Edmund  Tierney 


Mr.  Leo  Turo 


School  Committee 

We  lies  ley,  Massachusetts 

Superintendent  o f  S c h o o 1 s 
Liecester,  Massachusetts 

Supervisor 

Division  of  Research  and 

Devel opment 
State  Department  of  Education 

Senior  Attorney 

State  Department  of  Education 

Supervisor 

Community  Clinical  Nursery 

School s 
Massachusetts  Department  of 

Mental  Health 

The  Committee  consulted  formally  and  informally  with  many 
others.   The  Committee  expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  all 
who  have'  assisted  in  this  effort. 


Dr.  William  Wallace 


Miss  Ruth  Hi nkel stein 
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